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+t In Memoriam F 


THE MOST REVEREND EMMANUEL SUAREZ 


Master General of the Order of Preachers 


We 1S THE SUN was shining upon a new month, a shadow of 
NM 6sadness was cast on the Dominican world. On July Ist 
of this year, the news reached the many members of St. 
Dominic’s family that their fatherly leader was dead. In 
their sorrow they did not forget to thank Almighty God for 
having given the Order of Preachers such a saintly and talented 
Master General; nor did Dominicans neglect to pray for their 
beloved departed, and to ask that a man endowed with like gifts 
succeed him. 

About 5 A.M. on June 30, 1954, Father Emmanuel Suarez, 
Master General of the Order of Friars Preachers, was killed in 
an automobile accident while traveling to Spain, where he was 
to preside at a provincial chapter. The Dominican Secretary Gen- 
eral, Father Aureliano Martinez, who was accompanying him, 
also met his death. The scene of the accident was a bit beyond 
the village of Salcin, France, and thirty miles from the Spanish 
frontier. The previous evening the Master General had left the 
French frontier on his way from Italy and continued through the 
night across southern France. Father Suarez had just successfully 
completed a difficult part of the road with dangerous curves and 
entered on a straight stretch. Then for some reason, probably a 
heart attack, the car suddenly swerved off the road and crashed 
head on into a tree. A truck driver heard the crash, came to the 
spot and at once fetched a priest and a doctor. The Bishop of 
Perpignan, who knew the Master General well, identified his 
body, and then the sad news of his death began to spread. 

After the bodies were taken to the Spanish frontier, they 
were transferred to Madrid on July 3rd accompanied by the four 
Provincials of Spain, and the Provincial of Toulouse. Among 
those waiting to meet the bodies were: Bishops Reigada, O.P., of 
Cordova, Casimiro Morcillo of Bilbao, and Lahiguera, Auxiliary 
of Madrid-Alcala ; representatives of all religious orders in Spain ; 
Dominican Sisters with their pupils; members of the Third Order 
of St. Dominic and the Confraternity of the Holy Rosary; the 
brother and other relatives of Father Suarez; the President of 
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the Spanish Courts, Stephen Bilbao, along with the Foreign Min- 
ister, Dr. Martin Artajo, and the Ministers of Justice and Edu- 
cation ; and also the Rector of the University of Madrid, and the 
Director of the Institute of Spanish Culture. 

As soon as the remains of the Master and Secretary General 
reached Madrid, a Low Mass was offered for the happy repose 
of their souls in the Basilica of Atocha by Father Joseph Aguilar, 
O.P., the Prior of the monastery there. After the Holy Sacrifice, 
The Libera was sung, at which Bishop Lahiguera presided. Then the 
bodies were placed in the camera ardente, where the people showed 
their reverence. His Excellency, the Chief of State, Generalissimo 
Franco, was present, accompanied by the chiefs of his civil and 
military houses, the Marques de Huetor de Santillan, General 
Franco Salgado and several other generals. After paying his re- 
spects to the late Master General, General Franco expressed to 
the Dominican Fathers the deep sorrow of Spain at the death of 
an illustrious son. 

The solemn funeral Mass was celebrated on July 6th in the 
Spanish capital. It was attended by the four Dominican Provin- 
cials of Spain, three from France and others from England, Hol- 
land, Belgium, Ireland, Germany, and Italy; by a large group of 
regular and diocesan clergy, and several representatives of gov- 
ernment, including the ambassadors of Portugal, France and 
many South American countries. Father Esteban Gomez, Socius 
for Spain, represented the Rome general-headquarters of the 
Dominicans. 

Requiem Masses were offered for Father Suarez throughout 
the United States. The principal Mass for the Province of St. 
Joseph, whose Provincial, Father Terence S. McDermott, is the 
interim superior of the entire Order, was held on July 5th at St. 
Vincent Ferrer’s Church in New York. In accord with an ancient 
tradition, the Mass was celebrated by a Franciscan, Father 
Terence McNally. Auxiliary Bishop Joseph Flannely of New 
York gave the absolution after the Mass. 

Fathers Suarez and Martinez were buried on July 7th in the 
Church constructed at the birthplace of St. Dominic at Caleruega, 
Spain. The funeral cortege, which had driven the hundred miles 
north from Madrid, was led by an inconspicuous hearse. In the 
first car were the Master General’s brother, sister, and relatives. 
Then came an unending line of cars carrying bishops, members 
of the regular and diocesan clergy, and the faithful. At Alanda, 
about twenty miles from Caleruega, all the clergy and people of 
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the district were assembled. The procession halted; the local 
clergy sang the Libera and blessed the coffins. The final Requiem 
was said by Bishop Velasquez, O.P., a former Vicar-Apostolic in 
China, from which he had been expelled by the Reds. Besides the 
Archbishop of Burgos and the Bishop of Osma, there were pres- 
ent the Dominican Bishops of Cordova and of Salamanca, and also 
the Abbot of Silos. The Military Governor of the Province and 
the local government officials were also present. The two bodies 
were laid to rest in a specially constructed tomb in the Church 
only a few yards from the actual spot where St. Dominic was 
born. 

Father Suarez was elected the 80th Master General of the 
Dominican Order on September 20, 1946, at the General Chapter 
held in Rome. He was the fourteenth Spaniard to be so honored, 
and at the time of his election was the Rector of the Angelicum 
in Rome. The following brief sketch of Father Suarez’s life should 
provide us with a deeper appreciation of his extraordinary per- 
sonality. In 1897 Emmanuel Suarez was born in the village of 
Campomanes, Spain. His first studies for the Order were made at 
the College of Corias between the years 1909 and 1913. He began 
his fruitful life as a Dominican by receiving the habit at Padron 
(La Corufia) where he also made simple profession on August 30, 
1914. After completing his philosophical studies at Cangas de 
Narcea (Asturias), Brother Emmanuel began his theology at the 
famous college of St. Stephen in Salamanca. In 1921 “the day 
which the Lord has made” arrived, and Brother Emmanuel be- 
came Father Suarez. Immediately following ordination he was 
sent to Rome to further his studies, and in 1925 he received the 
high degree of J.U.D. As doctor of both canon and civil law, he 
returned to Spain, having been named professor and vice-rector 
in Corias College. In 1927 he was sent once again to Rome, where 
he was made professor of Canon Law in the Pontifical Institute of 
the Angelicum. 

A further insight into the great gifts of Father Suarez is 
gained from his reputation as a canon lawyer in continual service 
of the Church. He solved successfully several cases for the Ro- 
man Rota, even in face of opposing opinions from other esteemed 
canonists. Because of his profound knowledge, and especially his 
prudent judgment, Father Suarez’s decisions enjoyed extremely 
high authority, and commanded the deepest respect. He was in- 
vited to take the examination for the highest scholastic degree in 
the Dominican Order, the S.T.M. (Master of Sacred Theology), 
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and again his efforts were rewarded with success by the “Giver 
of all good gifts.” He was the first religious to obtain, after his 
studies of canon law, the title of lawyer in the Tribunal of the 
Supreme Roman Rota. His scholastic merits were crowned by his 
appointment as “Rector Magnificus” of the International Insti- 
tute and University of the Angelicum on June 20, 1941. He was 
entrusted with several other responsible positions in the Church. 
Some of these offices were: Promotor of Justice in the General 
Curia of Rome; Consultor for the Sacred Congregations of Sac- 
raments and of the Oriental Church; member of the Commission 
of Matrimonial Cases and of Vigilance over the Tribunals; lawyer 
of the Sacred Roman Rota Tribunal. Father Suarez’s talents were 
also recognized in his native country. He was made a member of 
the Superior Council of Scientific Investigations in Spain. At the 
command of General Franco, the Foreign Minister, Martin Ar- 
tajo, conferred upon him at Rome in 1950 the cross of the Order 
of the Catholic Isabella. 

But lest we lose sight of the Christian charity that motivated 
his activity, let us listen to an incident out of the Spanish Civil 
War. He was in Spain for a visit in 1936 when the war broke out. 
Father Suarez narrowly escaped death at the hands of the Com- 
munists. For two and one-half years he disguised himself as a 
longshoreman to help his countrymen escape from the red- 
controlled areas. Finally he himself escaped on a British freighter 
and made his way back to Rome. 

Thus far we have caught but a cursory glimpse of a man of 
God, who in serving the Church through his Order has made an 
outstanding and lasting contribution to the Catholic Church. It 
would be wise to read what one who lived and worked with him 
has written. The following letter was sent to us by Father T. M. 
Sparks, O.P., the Master General’s North American Socius. His 
words should help us appreciate more deeply Father Suarez’s 
Christ-like personality. 

a al all alle alle all 
Convento S. Sabina (Aventino), Roma (8-48) 
July 9, 1954 


To the Members and Friends of the Dominican Family 
in North America: 


Since you have shown a sense of so deeply a personal loss in 
your messages of sympathy here on the occasion of the tragic 
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deaths of the Master General and the Secretary General, it 
seemed good to add to our expression of gratitude a word about 
the events of these last few days. 

Father General had had a very busy week-end in Sicily re- 
turning to Rome by air Sunday night, June 27th. He was up the 
next day at 2:00 A.M. to finish some urgent work for the Holy 
See. He labored that whole day and the entire night until his 
Mass next morning at 3:00 A.M. Immediately he set out for 
Spain where he was to preside at a Provincial Chapter yet that 
week. That evening he left the Italian driver at the frontier, and 
continued on through the night until 5:00 A.M., Wednesday, 
June 30th (obviously in his usual thoughtfulness for others not 
wishing to disturb the Lay Brother ready at Nice to drive him to 
the Spanish frontier where another driver awaited him). Then 
the accident occurred, not far past the village of Salcin, beyond 
Perpignan, and 30 miles from the Spanish frontier. It is quite 
possible, a doctor on the scene testified, that Father General suf- 
fered a heart attack from overwork. 

Perhaps you have already seen the photograph taken of 
Father Suarez in death: his face shows great serenity, and even 
the trace of a smile. 

The bodies were first placed in the village church where the 
parish priest immediately said Mass for their souls. Quite by acci- 
dent they were placed beneath a statue of St. Dominic with his 
hand outstretched in benediction. Later the Bishop of Perpignan, 
realizing that one of the victims was the Master General, got in 
touch with the Holy See and with the Dominicans at Toulouse. 
The bodies afterwards lay in state in the Chapel of the Dominican 
Sisters (Albi) at Perpignan until they were taken to Madrid with 
stops enroute at our churches in Barcelona and Saragossa for a 
Libera. 

You have read about the Solemn Mass here at Santa Sabina 
on July 3rd sung by the Franciscans (they have already asked to 
celebrate also the Solemn Month’s Mind); about General Fran- 
co’s insistence on being present for the Mass when the bodies first 
arrived in Madrid ; how Masses were said in the “camera ardente” 
each day from 4:00 A.M. until noon; how there were present 
among the Dominicans at the funeral on July 6th not only mem- 
bers of the Curia from Rome—Father Gomez, Vicar of Father 
McDermott (who as Provincial of the Province where the last 
General Chapter was held governs the Order in the interim), 
Father Tindal, and the undersigned—but also Provincials—all of 
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Spain and France; from Germany, England, Ecuador (who was 
in Europe), Belgium—as well as other representatives including 
Father H. C. Graham and four Adrian Sisters. 

On July 7th the funeral cortége drove 100 miles north to 
Caleruega for the burial. At intervals all along the road soldiers 
stood at attention: honors paid to Father Suarez inasmuch as he 
was Master General of the Dominicans and thus a grandee of 
Spain. All of us who were privileged to be along this day felt we 
were also making a pilgrimage to Our Holy Father St. Dominic, 
to Blessed Jane his mother, and to Blessed Mannes, whose mem- 
ories are so fresh at Caleruega. We were sad indeed, but also 
confident that from heaven these three were looking down pro- 
pitiously on the whole Order in its tremendous loss. * 

At Caleruega, where the project of restoration (adjoining the 
Second Order Monastery), so dear to the great, apostolic, Do- 
minican heart of Father Suarez, is making good progress, we all 
were convinced that even in death he was urging us—all of us 
living Dominicans—to be anxious indeed that Our Holy Founder’s 
birthplace be a worthy shrine, but also, and above all, to be 
anxious that we are ever intensely mindful of that unique Rock 
whence, by the grace of God and Mary Immaculate, we are hewn. 


Please continue to pray for our dear departed, for Father 
McDermott, for us all. 


Sincerely yours in Our Lady and St. Dominic, 


T. M. SPARKS, O.P. 
North American Assistant 
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EVER UNFOLDING 





Saye OVE ALWAYS seeks a more profound knowledge of the 
Pega beloved. Love moves the mind to search every word and 
S48) action of the beloved for a purer knowledge, a deeper un- 

derstanding, and a more intimate union with the one loved. 
The words and actions of others might skip across the consciousness 
like flat stones across the surface of a pool, but not so the words and 
actions of the beloved. Just as a diamond would sink to the depth of 
a pool and make the waters live with its sparkling light and matchless 
beauty, the smallest gesture or whispered word of the beloved reaches 
deep into the lover’s soul to share its life, its light, and its beauty. 

The silence of the Gospels seems to hinder those who would love 
the Blessed Virgin Mary from an intimate understanding, penetrating 
embrace, and joyous share in the life, the light, and the beauty of 
Mary. Yet the Fathers, saints, and theologians of the Church, have 
found in the Gospels a deeper understanding and more intimate 
knowledge of Mary. By penetrating the rich depths of every word 
spoken of Mary by God through His inspired writers of the Old 
Testament, and by searching the words and actions of Mary recorded 
in the New Testament, they have exposed the most pure heart of 
Mary to the loving gaze of all her children. 

The Church, the custodian of revelation, has done more. 
Through the development of doctrine the Church has explicitly de- 
fined truths contained, at least implicitly, in the deposit of Faith. 
Finding many truths about Mary in the Scriptures, Doctrine, and its 
unbroken Tradition, the Church has by Divine authority infallibly 
defined these truths for the faithful children of Mary. The Church, 
supreme lover of Mary on earth, has given us certain knowledge of 
the wondrous past of Mary, faith in her mystery adorned role in 
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God’s redemptive plan, hope for future happiness through her lov- 
ing mediation. 

By this Marian Year the Church has opened in a special way her 
treasure of deep understanding and intimate knowledge of Mary to 
all the faithful. These truths, like so many jewels in a pool of misery, 
permeate a troubled world with their radiant light and incomparable 
beauty. The Marian Year is a most appropriate time for those who 
love Mary to seek a more profound knowledge of their beloved 
Mother. It is in the spirit of this Marian Year, under the seal of 
Truth, that DOMINICANA dedicates this issue to those who seek to 
know Mary in truth, to those who with the Fathers, the saints, and the 
Church truly love Mary, the Mother of God, Queen of Heaven and 
Earth. 

Love always seeks a more profound knowledge of the beloved. 




















Courtesy of Dr. Rene Breguet 


ROSARY ALTAR, DOMINICAN HOUSE OF STUDIES, WASHINGTON, D. C. 














THE MASS, MYSTERY, AND MARY'S ROSARY 


BONAVENTURE SCHEPERS, O.P. 






4 raN T THE FAR END of the long, narrow choir of the Domini- 
wetpes can House of Studies, in Washington, D. C., stands an 
i: ps altar dedicated to Our Lady, Queen of the Most Holy 

Rosary. About this shrine the friars gather each morning 
to offer, in union with the Eternal High Priest, the Sacrifice of the 
Mass. To this holy table they return several times a day to chant the 
hours of the Divine Office, the public prayer by which the Church 
prepares and renders thanks for the Holy Sacrifice. Whenever they 
turn toward this altar, whether to answer the Dominus vobiscum of 
the celebrating priest at Mass, or to seek God’s help at the beginning 
of an hour of the Divine Office, they rivet their eyes instinctively 
upon the tabernacle. But from it, as from a center, they are led to 
gaze in admiration at the background in which the tabernacle is set 
and into which it blends. Surrounding this dwelling place of Christ 
in the Eucharist, reaching up from the altar on which He immolates 
Himself toward the vaulted ceiling of the chapel is a panel of sharply 
and exquisitely carved wood figures, which represent the fifteen mys- 
teries of the Rosary (see illustration, opposite). This panel is not a 
mere decorative effect without a principle of unity. Rather, it is a 
most appropriate setting for the altar on which the Precious Body and 
Blood of Our Saviour are offered daily, because it symbolizes the 
intimate relation and subordination of the mysteries of the Rosary 
to that center of all Christian life the Sacrifice of the Mass. It tells 
us that the joys, sorrows, and triumph of Mary and her Son all con- 
verge and are mingled in the supreme act of Christian worship, the 
mystical re-presentation of the immolation of Calvary. 





LITURGY, POWER-HOUSE OF SUPERNATURAL LIFE 


To a recently canonized saint, Pope Pius X, we owe the state- 
ment of a truth which is an invaluable norm for directing devotion 
in a time in which the Christian sense of values is being riddled by 
the constant barrage of secularism. “The liturgy,” he said in his Motu 
proprio on church music, “is the primary and indispensable source of 
true Christian piety.” This is far from mere insinuation. It is a posi- 
tive pronouncement that principally from the public worship of the 
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Catholic Church—the Mass, the sacraments, and the Divine Office— 
stems the life of grace, our participation in the life of God. More- 
over, St. Pius goes so far as to maintain that these sources, beyond 
taking precedence over all others, cannot be by-passed without danger 
to souls. 

The reason for this emphasis upon liturgical worship is not diffi- 
cult to bring to light. Where else but from the liturgy could “true 
Christian piety” be derived, since this public worship centers about 
and finds eminent expression in the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. Is it 
not through the Eucharistic Sacrifice that God calls men back to Him- 
self, embraces them, possesses them? Indeed, the center of the liturgy 
is the re-enactment of Calvary, and Calvary is the hope of mankind. 


MYSTERIES IN THE LITURGY 


When Christ dwelt among men on earth many of His actions 
were like our own. He walked and talked with His neighbors, ate with 
them, became weary and laid His head down to rest. Partly with 
this in mind St. Paul wrote: “We have not a high priest, who cannot 
have compassion on our infirmities: but one tempted in all things 
like as we are...” (Hebr. 4: 15). Indeed, the very actions by which 
He redeemed us, His painful and bloody Passion and Death were 
common inasmuch as they caused no immediate and apparent furor 
outside the environs of the city of Jerusalem. Yet these actions of 
Jesus Christ, especially the high points in His life, which get most 
attention from His biographers, the Evangelists, have always had for 
themselves a special name. They are called “mysteries,” the mys- 
teries of Christ. 

The name, mysteries, is given to these actions because, although 
all Christ’s engagements are outwardly clothed in the drab robe of 
simplicity and poverty, to the penetrating gaze of faith they yield rich 
spiritual meanings and are to Christians inexhaustible fountains’ of 
grace. Fundamentally this is true since He who acts is God, and the 
least twitch of God’s finger is meaningful to the universe. So a little 
babe is born in a Bethlehem stable. But “while we see Him with our 
eyes, through Him we are snatched up by love of things invisible” 
(Preface of the Christmas Mass). At the other end of Christ’s earthly 
sojourn, the Ascension, we see His body taken away from men’s 
view, only to be reminded that “He is lifted up into heaven in order 
to make us the gift of a share in God’s own life” (Preface of the 
Mass of the Ascension). The mysteries of Christ, then, are the divine 
secrets veiled behind Jesus’ actions, made known to us, His disciples, 
in the Gospels and through their custodian, the Church. 
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These central mysteries in the life of Jesus Christ are significant 
for all time. Their deeper meanings have been extracted and made 
spiritually palatable in the liturgy of the Church, Christ’s Mystical 
Body. All of this public worship taken together is like a jewelled ring 
of espousals which mankind, joined to Christ, presents to God in 
pledge of fidelity and love. In the center is the chief jewel, a diamond 
of inestimable worth, the Mass, the Eucharistic Sacrifice. All around 
are stones less brilliant in themselves, which set off and point to the 
Eucharist. They are the other sacraments and the Divine Office. Each 
of these precious jewels, moreover, has many facets, each of which 
reflects a ray of light, a single mystery of Christ, an action of the 
Word dwelling among us, once performed physically in Galilee or 
Judaea, now, from year to year to the end of time, sacramentally 
re-enacted from the “rising of the sun to the going down thereof.” 

In the Sacrifice of the Mass the Priest-Victim is the same as 
that of Calvary. The Eucharistic immolation is ever identical with the 
bloody offering Our Saviour made of Himself upon the Cross. In this 
gentle Lamb of God, however, we who share in the Mass may see 
much more than the suffering Christ. With Mary, who stood im- 
movably on Calvary, eyes fixed in agonized attention upon her only 
Son, we can see the Babe who once cried softly in His manger crib. 
We can see Christ, the Miracle-Worker and Teacher, the Man who 
startled all Palestine with His doctrine and His prodigious healings. 
Finally, because Christ now dies no more, since death no longer has 
dominion over Him, we can see a Christ who was veiled from the 
eyes of the sorrowful Virgin, the gloriously reigning Christ, whose 
impassible flesh is now elevated in the pure white Host of the Altar. 

Thus the Mass, which is essentially the mystical re-presentation 
of a single mystery of Christ, His passion and death, is manifold in 
its power to show Him to us in all His other mysteries. The Church, 
to whom Christ gave power over all the sacraments, has woven into 
this precious fabric images drawn from Sacred Scripture and tradi- 
tion, from the Old and New Testaments, so that all mysteries of the 
life of the God-man have become ageless and are constantly repeated. 
In this way all men may have a share in them. The Divine Office 
too participates in this power, since it draws from common sources, 
biblical and ecclesiastical texts, which express the meaning of the 
mystery at hand. 

What does this mean for the Christian who takes part in the 
Church’s gift of her ring of espousals, the liturgy, to her Beloved? 
Simply this, that as the Eucharist and the Divine Office reflect the 
various rays of the different mysteries, he receives the grace of union 
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with the Eucharistic Christ in a particular manner. Sharing in the 
solemnities of Christ’s birthday, for example, brings a special grace. 
And so do all the other mysteries. Through the liturgy, especially in 
the Eucharist, he can really re-live the life of Christ, from His con- 
ception in the womb of the Virgin to the moment of ‘His receiving 
the everlasting crown of universal kingship. 


MYSTERIES, BOND BETWEEN LITURGY AND ROSARY 


Now, with the primary importance of the liturgy in mind, and 
knowing also the power it has to make us become contemporaries of 
Jesus Christ, we come to the question: how does the Rosary fit into 
the structure of Christian worship and prayer? Is it merely an orna- 
mental appendage or do the Rosary and the liturgy fold into one an- 
other and make together an integral whole? 

The answer is that they are vitally bound one to the other. In- 
deed, among all Catholic devotions which are strictly non-liturgical 
or private, the Rosary has the closest bond and is most easily linked 
to this preeminent and authentic source of “true Christian piety.” To 
see the truth of this it may be helpful to consider briefly the Collect 
from the Mass of the Feast of the Most Holy Rosary, celebrated on 
the first Sunday of October in the Dominican calendar. In this prayer 
the relation of the Rosary to the mysteries of Christ is set down and 
explained : 


“O God, whose only-begotten Son by His life, death and 
resurrection hath purchased for us the rewards of eternal 
life; grant, we beseech Thee, that meditating upon these 
mysteries in the most holy Rosary of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, we may both imitate what they contain and obtain 
what they promise. Through the same Christ, Our Lord.” 


The first remarkable element in this prayer is that it hinges about 
“mysteries.” The word as used here has exactly the same meaning 
as when used to designate a mystery commemorated in the liturgy. 
The mysteries of the most holy Rosary are Christ’s mysteries. In the 
liturgy and in the Rosary, too, we bring to mind all the joys of the 
Mother and her Son. We take part also in their sorrows, and rejoice 
in the reward of their exaltation. In a word, the mysteries of the Ro- 
sary are identical with those which are found in the “primary and 
indispensable source of true Christian piety.” 

The Rosary Sunday collect, moreover, explains exactly what the 
Rosary is meant to do in regard to the mysteries of Christ. First, 
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“may we imitate what they contain. . . .” Through the meditative 
praying of the Rosary a Christian seeks to make more intense his 
supernatural life, his imitation and conformity to the virtues of 
Christ, his Model. Second, “may we obtain what they promise. . . .” 
The supernatural life, nurtured and given vigor through this Marian 
devotion, is the seed of a life which will never end, life with Christ, 
through Mary in heaven, where He is the “first-born among many 
brethren” and she is the Mother and Queen of all. 

Contrasting in point of time the common practice of reciting the 
Rosary with the re-enactment of the liturgical mysteries in the Mass 
also manifests the link between one and the other. The liturgy is a 
majestic, slow-moving yearly cycle. The faithful who actively share 
in it may spend many weeks in contemplating and applying to their 
own life in Christ just a single phase of it. Paschaltide, for example, 
the celebration of the mystery of the Risen and Glorified Christ, 
stretches over a period of nearly two months. On the other hand 
Christians customarily pray the Rosary in such a way that several 
times a week or even daily these same mysteries are held up before 
the heart’s gaze. In this way the young tendrils, which are the off- 
shoots of sharing in the mysteries of Christ in the liturgy, are watered 
day by day in the soul, and the beautiful mosaic of the Christ-life is 
retouched, re-vitalized by the finger of Mary’s Spouse, the Holy 
Ghost. 

A final link or bond between the Mass and the Rosary is itself 
a mystery. It is the doctrine of the universal mediation of all grace 
by the Blessed Mother of God. Certain it is that the liturgy, whose 
center is the Mass, is the indispensable source of true Christian piety. 
But it is just as certain that the indispensable channel of true Chris- 
tian piety is the Blessed Virgin Mary. No grace can come to any man 
save through the Mother of Christ. Since, then, in the Mass the 
Christian finds Christ and unites himself to the Author of grace, and 
since also the Rosary is the chief among Marian devotions, most 
pleasing to Mary by her own testimony, the connection, compatibility 
and cooperative force of the Mass and the Rosary is clear. 


TRUE PERSPECTIVE OF WORSHIP AND PRAYER 


So far we have seen that in the liturgy of the Church men may 
find Christ, ageless in the repetition of His mysteries and vigorous 
in the intensification of the supernatural life of which He is Author 
and Source. We have also perceived that in this common ground of 
the mysteries of Christ, the liturgy and the Rosary are of a single 
piece, mutually aiding one another as tools of Christian living. And 
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so it has become increasingly evident that such tools ought to be used 
in conjunction one with the other. 

First of all, then, we can remark that it is a mistake to consider 
devotion to the Rosary as an isolated devotion, private in the sense 
that it is not bound up with all other elements of the Christian life 
into a higher unity. In practice this means that recitation of the Ro- 
sary some time late in the day brings us in spirit to the altar where 
we shared in the Mass to begin our daily round. Further, it explains 
why the present Pope, Pius XII, writing on participation in the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass by lay-folk, stressed the fact that, although 
following the liturgical action of the Mass in a missal is, objectively, 
the best method of taking part in the Eucharistic Sacrifice, some souls 
because of special circumstances may derive rich spiritual profit from 
devotions which are consonant with the spirit of this august rite, espe- 
cially devout meditation on the mysteries of the Rosary. 

That the mysteries of the Rosary impel Christians, with a cen- 
tripetal force, toward the hub of all supernatural life, the Mass, may 
also serve to reveal new, but authentic and fruitful sources for medi- 
tation. Within the liturgy, especially the proper parts of the Mass, 
are certain key phrases which penetrate to the marrow of the mys- 
tries and show us what they mean today. Already, in passing, we 
have seen this verified in the Prefaces for Christmas and the As- 
cension. In this hymn, which introduces the Canon of the Mass, and 
varies from season to season, we may find many other examples of 
how the liturgy follows Christ from the preparation of His first 
dwelling, the womb of the Virgin, to His final and everlasting abode, 
the Blessed Trinity. This source alone contains truths applicable to 
nearly all of the fifteen mysteries of the Rosary. The Preface of the 
Blessed Virgin celebrates the mystery of her own purification, which 
is one with Her Son’s presentation in the temple. It praises her un- 
sullied virginity together with her fruitful Divine Motherhood : “who, 
without losing the glory of her virginity gave to the world the eternal 
light, Jesus Christ our Lord.” The hymn of the Passion shows how 
Life had to die to revivify mankind: “who didst place the salvation 
of mankind upon the tree of the cross, that whence came death, 
thence life, might come; and he that overcame by the tree, on the 
tree also might be overcome; through Christ our Lord.” Easter’s 
Preface is pledge and proof that the Resurrection is fruitful for 
every true follower of Christ: “who by dying destroyed our death 
and by rising again hath restored our life.” Other Prefaces are fully 
as significant and they are but a single vein in the little-worked mine 
of texts adapted to the mysteries of Christ. 
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There is no question here of giving the Rosary a place it does 
not deserve in the Christian scheme of things. Certainly the Mass is 
the life-giving center of the Christian’s existence ; we can measure the 
excellence of all other cult and prayer by its proximity to this Sacri- 
fice. The devotion of the most holy Rosary of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary is intimately related to the Eucharist, through the mysteries 
which they, in common, re-present. This relation to the Mass is ad- 
mirably summed up in the Rosary altar of the Friars Preachers in 
our nation’s capital. Suspended over the Eucharistic table, this carved 
panel is an eloquently mute witness of Mary’s single desire, that her 
Divine Son may be loved and exalted “above all principality and 
power, and virtue, and dominion, and every name that is named, not 
only in this world, but also in that which is to come (Eph. 1:21). 





MARY IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 


WALTER HEATH, O.P. 


p}HE MORE we know our mother, the more we are dis- 
posed to love her. Hence there is an ever present and 
sufficient occasion for Christians to seek a more exten- 
sive knowledge and thorough comprehension of their 
mother Mary. Above and beyond this the Marian year is indeed 
a most fitting and special time to make such a study of Mary. 
For it is the precise goal of the Marian year, and an eloquent 
praise of Mary to have her children read of her, discuss her, and 
study her. In choosing a theme from the Old Testament a ready 
invitation is presented to discuss those lovely Marian prophecies 
and figures that are sprinkled through its pages and the accom- 
modations of sacred texts found in Marian liturgy. It is here in 
the Old Testament that the great treasure of Marian literature 
and teaching had its beginning. To understand and appreciate 
how Mary is present in the text of Genesis, Isaias, and Micheas, 
how she is preshadowed in the person of Esther, Rebecca, Ruth, 
or Rachel, how the words of Wisdom are applied to Mary in the 
liturgy, it will be necessary to give a brief introduction to the 
study of the Old Testament and a general consideration to the 
senses of Scripture. 





THE SENTENCE OF SCRIPTURE 

The Sacred Scriptures are one single expression, similar to 
a spoken sentence. The words must be parcelled out in time, yet 
the thought is grasped fully only when the lips close over the last 
spoken word. No one disregards the first few words of a sentence 
and honestly expects to understand what has been said. Nor does 
he concentrate wholly on the first words and expect to grasp the 
complete thought. Like the first words of a sentence, the Old 
Testament precedes the New in time. It is not independent of the 
New, nor can it be understood fully by itself. All mankind had to 
wait until God had stopped talking, until He had reached the end 
of His Sentence, namely the New Testament. Of this sentence of 
Scripture, God alone is the principal author. The Church, the 
representative of God, the custodian of revelation, with Divine 
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authority to teach is alone capable of reading and interpreting 
the Divine words. There is but one guide to understanding the 
Scriptures on earth. It is the mind that holds the Scriptures as in 
a single thought, the Church. 

The indispensable source, therefore, of understanding how 
Mary appears in the Old Testament is allied to the responsibility 
charged to the teaching Church. Here, as in every other instance, 
whatsoever can be said of the Blessed Virgin Mary in the Old 
Testament is to be learned from the common teachings of the 
Church. Re-echoed and reflected down to us faithfully, these 
truths are put into our hands through the writings of the Popes, 
the Fathers, theologians, and biblical scholars. These mirror the 
light of the sun downward to the earth. In the search for Mary 
in the Old Testament it is to the last group that we are especially 
dependent, since to them the Holy See has entrusted the scientific 
study of the Scriptures. 


THE LITERAL SENSE 


To understand the procedure and appreciate the accomplish- 
ments of the biblical scholars with regard to Mary in the Old 
Testament it is necessary first to consider the principles and in- 
struments they employ. The first step to all interpretation is to 
determine precisely what the author intended to say. Scripture is 
a literary form of communication between men, the writer and 
the reader, hence this one sense is basic and indispensable to 
further interpretation. Whatever rules are used in analyzing 
human conversation or literature must be used here also. Many 
times we speak a single word. What does it mean? Frequently it 
can signify many things. The word “stone” has several meanings 
just as the word “hand.” The word “stone” may signify “a small 
rock,” “the act of throwing rocks,” or “a unit of weight about 
fourteen pounds.” The word “hand” may signify “the extremity 
of the arm,” “the act of passing something,” or “a unit of linear 
measure about six inches.” When the same word is put in 4 sen- 
tence it no longer signifies all these things. The context of the 
sentence restricts the signification of the word to one particular 
meaning. When we: describe a horse as “a beautiful animal of 
twenty stones and sixteen hands” we fix the signification of the 
words “stone” and “hand” to one meaning, namely to that of 
measure. 

This fixing process is so taken for granted in our everyday 
speech that we might seem to be proceeding without rules, with- 
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out science. But it is precisely these rules that the biblical scholar 
cannot take for granted. He must study the words in their con- 
text, in the light of the rules of human speech and determine the 
literal meaning of the author of those words. What the Sacred 
Writer spoke to those contemporaries or the literal sense is the 
first step in understanding the speaker and his communication. 


This literal sense is not to be conceived as a narrow, precise 
mode of speech, excluding metaphors, poetic figures of speech, 
hyperbole and the many other literary devices that are incor- 
porated into our speech for reason of color, variation, beauty, or 
effect. Poetry, and scintillating prose writing are filled with these 
devices more artistically presenting the one literal sense. They 
are devices the Sacred writers used as well. When the use of such 
devices are found in Scripture they too are included in the literal 
sense, for the literal sense of a word or passage in Scripture may 
be “proper literal” or “improper literal.” An example of the 
proper literal is, “God created heaven and earth.” The meaning is 
directly asserted by the words used. The improper literal sense is 
present when words are taken in a transferred or figurative sig- 
nification. In English rhetoric this is called the metaphorical 
sense. For example, “The just shall flourish like a palm tree” is 
metaphorical and in scripture this is called the improper literal 
sense. 


THE TYPICAL SENSE 


There are two authors of the Sacred Scripture; God, the 
principal agent and the inspired writer, His instrument. Because 
of this unique union of two authors, one Divine and one human, 
it is necessary that they conspire in the presentation of the literal 
sense. It is also possible that the Divine author alone intends to 
reveal a truth of a higher nature, not by the words themselves, 
but by things or actions signified by the words. This latter is 
called the “typical sense.” It is present when the things or actions 
expressed by the sacred words signify at the same time, from the 
intention of God, some higher hidden truth. This power to cause 
persons, actions or things which in turn signify future persons, 
actions or things belongs to the Creator and Governor of all, God. 
The typical sense is therefore found only in Scripture and man 
can know its existence in a concrete case from divine revelation 
alone. The human artist can make a statue of a famous person 
and place it in a monument. In that way the famous person’s 
likeness in stone is preserved for later generations to view. But 
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the human artist cannot produce a statue of a man who is not yet 
born, and may not exist for thousands of years. God by His om- 
niscience and omnipotence can make, not merely stone, but living 
persons, real actions, actual things of Old Testament times sig- 
nify persons, actions, and things of the New Testament. Many see 
in Isaac carrying the wood on his shoulder as he went up the hill 
to his own sacrifice the figure of Christ carrying the Cross up 
Mount Calvary to sacrifice Himself. Of course the typical sense 
could not be understood until the latter event called the anti-type 
completed the type—antitype relationship. The sacred writer of 
the Old Testament himself may not have known that a typical 
sense was present when he described a scene. For example in 
Exodus 12:46 the sacrifice of the paschal lamb is described. The 
words of the sacred writer immediately and directly, that is in the 
literal sense, are the description of a sacrifice. St. John (John 
19:36), however, sees in this description a typical sense—it is a 
type of the sacrifice of the Lord on the Cross. 

The foundation of the typical sense rests on the intimate con- 
nection between the Old and New Testament, both of which have 
God as their author. Due to this connection, the things or deeds 
depicted in the Old Testament may prefigure things or deeds re- 
counted in the New. The presence of a typical sense can be deter- 
mined when the inspired writers of the New Testament either 
explicitly or implicitly indicate that a passage from the Old Testa- 
ment has a typical sense, when the Fathers of the Church com- 
monly explain a passage in the typical sense, or when the Church, 
the official interpreter of Sacred Scripture, makes a declaration 
that some text may be taken in a typical sense. 

It is not to be concluded that the Church has declared what 
these senses are for every passage of Sacred Scripture. On the 
contrary, but a few passages have been so declared. There are 
probably many types yet unrecognized or unclaimed. There are 
many passages still under discussion by the theologians and bib- 
lical scholars. The variations of opinion honored among the schol- 
ars are not merely tolerated by the Church but in a sense encour- 
aged since it draws into the problem the keenest scholarship and 
stimulates the most intense study. Among those passages of the 
Old Testament still under discussion is the passage from Genesis 
3:15 which will be considered later for it’s Marian content. 


ACCOMMODATION 
The literal and typical are true senses of Scripture. There is 
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another manner in which the words of Sacred Scripture are used 
by the Church, which, though not a Scriptural sense, is nonethe- 
less important in Her liturgy. The opening words of the Mass for 
the Feast of St. Antoninus are the beautiful and appropriate 
words of Ecclesiasticus 45 “The Lord made to him a covenant of 
peace, and made him a prince: that the dignity of the priesthood 
should be to him forever.” It is rather obvious that these words 
of the sacred writer do not directly refer to St. Antoninus. The 
sacred writer was speaking of Phinees, son of Eleazar. The literal 
sense of these words cannot be concerned with the vocation, and ful- 
ness of the priesthood of St. Antoninus. Nor has Phinees ever been 
considered as a type of St. Antoninus in the strict scriptural sense as 
treated above. The use of this passage in the Mass of St. Antoninus is 
not then the application of a “typical” sense of the words of Scripture. 
The Church does, however, see an analogous situation in which the 
words of Scripture can be adapted to describe the high office of a Con- 
fessor and Bishop of the Church. For this reason the Church uses 
these words of Sacred Scripture in the Common of the Saints for 
Confessors and Bishops. Such a use of the inspired word of God is 
called “accommodation.” 

The Church is the sole authority for this accommodated use 
of the Scriptures. What prompts the Church to so adapt a text, 
given the required conditions, is the beauty of expression and the 
clarity of thought that poured forth from the pens of the inspired 
writers. They intended to say something, they said it magnifi- 
cently and majestically. What they wrote can be applied fre- 
quently to a similar subject with equal grandeur and splendor. 
Why, then, should the Church look elsewhere for written thought 
that will nourish and inspire our spiritual life? Already these 
ennobling thoughts have been set to writing in such a manner 
that it is unlikely the tone and color and sweep of these thoughts 
will be duplicated by any post-Apostolic writer. With this reserve 
library, from which the Church can draw supplementary material 
in the formation of the liturgy, much care is exercised in these 
adaptions. It is required that this new applied sense, apart from 
the literal and the typical sense contain no error. Further the 
applied sense in no way can violate the text. The first is a safe- 
guard against corrosion to our faith, the second follows the fidel- 
ity to the Sacred Text that has been charged to the Church by 
Christ. When the teaching Church is satisfied that both of these 
conditions have been fulfilled She approves the use of such texts 
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in Her liturgy. As with the proper scriptural senses, the Church 
is guided by the same yardsticks, namely doctrine and tradition. 


MARY IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 


From the tradition, faith, and scholarship of Christians, we 
hear a voice as ancient as the Church Itself. It teaches that much 
was prophesied about Mary in the Old Testament. It points out 
specifically references in Genesis, Isaias, and Micheas. We pro- 
ceed to examine these prophecies to discover the scriptural sense 
in which Mary is present in these texts. 


GENESIS 3:15 
The world had been created, our first parents had fallen into 
sin. Now the voice of the Lord is heard in the ear of man for the 
first time. As if wielding a two edged sword God renders His 
judgment against the sin and promises a redemption to the fallen 
race. In speaking the prophecy, the Lord directed His thoughts to 
the devil and said: 


“I will put enmities between thee and the woman and thy seed 
and her seed: She shall crush thy head and thou shall lie in wait 
for her heel.” 


The versions do not agree in the subject of “shall crush.” Some 
read “he,” some “it” and still others “she.” The sense of the 
passage, however, is unchanged since it is by her seed, Jesus 
Christ, that the Woman crushes the serpent’s head. But who is 
“the Woman”? That is the problem. Just previously as well as 
subsequently the Lord is either speaking of Eve or directly to 
her. This is mentioned to place the prophecy in its context. In 
interpreting this promise two general schools have evolved 
among Catholic writers regarding the presence of Mary in the 
text. Both teach that Mary is indeed present in some way, since 
this is the solid teaching of the ordinary Magisterium of the 
Church. In the Bull Ineffabilis Dei, Pope Pius IX referring to this 
disputed text makes the teaching of the Fathers his own. He 
writes: 


“they taught that Jesus Christ was clearly and openly pointed 
out before hand and that His Most Blessed Mother, the Virgin 
Mary was designated, and that at the same time the very enmity 
of both against the devil was signally expressed.” 





1 Gen. 3:15. 
2 Ineffabilis Dei, Pius IX, 1854. 
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Most briefly the core of the respective arguments is this. Because 
this enmity is a special spiritual gift the one school considers that 
Mary must be present in the literal sense. To no other woman, 
especially Eve who here and now is a prisoner of the devil, could 
these words refer save Mary. At the same time the opposing 
school insists that in the total context of the chapter, Eve and 
only Eve is referred to. Therefore Eve must be the woman in the 
text. They introduce Mary into the text because Eve is conceived 
as a twofold type of Mary, namely by reason of similarity and of 
opposition. Before the fall, Eve was sinless, a virgin, and mother 
of the human race by nature; Mary is sinless, a virgin and mother 
of the human race by grace. After the fall, by opposition, Eve 
foreshadows Mary. The former, by her consent, became the me- 
diatrix of death of which all men have tasted; Mary by her con- 
sent in the work of reparation made all men safe, and became the 
Mediatrix of life, the fruit of which extends to all men. All Catho- 
lics are in one accord in the understanding that her seed is the Messias, 
Jesus Christ, who by His passion and death will conquer the devil. 
Exactly how Mary is present in the text is still disputed. 
What is certain is that the Lord in some way was referring to 
Mary when He spelled out for mankind this plan for its redemp- 
tion. And all the dispute has not lessened the appreciation of the 
long range planning of the Father nor the impulse to study it 
further. The startling beauty and suddenness in the revelation of 
this plan has registered on all. Before time the role of Mary had 
been decided upon; in the earliest moments of recorded history 
man is allowed to taste of this secret. This promise was among 
the first words spoken to mankind, even spoken before the judg- 
ment against man for his sin. It was the first time man was in 
trouble, wounded by sin and Mary the Mother of the Redeemer 
was designated in the promise of Redemption. How important, 
then, is this role of Mary in the timeless wisdom of God: For 
excluding Jesus Christ who as God is eternal, before all created 
things, in dignity, in history and in time Mary stands in first 
place. For in the garden, the Lord opened His mouth to speak and 
showed forth His Mind as filled with the glories of Mary. Imme- 
diately He communicated to mankind this loving thought. 


ISAIAS 7:14 
A prophecy, as all other texts in Sacred Scripture, must have 
a literal sense. This sense must have been understood from the 
hour it was pronounced. When, much later this prophecy is ful- 
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filled it must concur with the literal sense. In the New Testament 
St. Matthew pointed out the fulfillment of one of Isaias’ prophe- 
cies. We read in Isaias: 


“Therefore the Lord Himself shall give you a sign. Behold a 
Virgin shall conceive and bear a son: and his name shall be 
called Emmanuel.” 


The key to show that Mary is present here is found most clearly 
in the words of St. Matthew. In chapter one, verse twenty-one 
St. Matthew quotes the words of the Holy Ghost to Joseph coun- 
selling him to take Mary as his wife. St. Matthew then notes in 
the following two verses that the expected birth is the fulfillment 
of the prophecy which said: “Behold a Virgin shall conceive . . .” 
The Holy Ghost spoke of Mary and her Son Jesus; Isaias prom- 
ised a Virgin and her son Emmanuel. St. Matthew identifies them, 
the virgin is Mary and Emmanuel is Jesus. Therefore to Catholic 
authors no doubt can remain. Isaias spoke literally of Emmanuel 
as the Messias. The context of the whole chapter demands this 
intention. He also spoke literally of the mother. From these 
words we are shown explicitly one of the special gifts of Mary. 
She is a virgin both in conceiving the Son and bringing Him forth. 
The text demands that the Son had no earthly father in His con- 
ception, and in His birth the Son passed forth through the locked 
womb, just as He later passed through the closed doors of the 
Upper Room. Further, since Emmanuel of whom Isaias spoke is 
identified by St. Matthew as Jesus Christ, we have an implicit in- 
dication of the Divinity of her Son. 

The text of Isaias claims for the virgin only that she be the 
mother of the Messias. It announces the gift called the virgin 
maternity. St. Matthew claims for Mary the motherhood of God, 
her Divine maternity. There is an infinite gulf between these two. 
It is most unlikely that in the mind of Isaias this gulf was bridged. 
This would have required that he be given in seven hundred B.C., 
a glimpse of Mary and that he be also taught that Emmanuel or 
the Messias would be equally a God-sent redeemer and a Divine 
Redeemer. Precisely because Isaias did not write of this identity 
we cannot conclude that he knew of it. The text shows that he 
did not intend to communicate this to us. By his silence it is rea- 
sonable to assume that the Lord as yet did not want this to be 
revealed. This is but one example, which, taken together with 





3 Isaias, Chapter 7, 14. 
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many other texts, has led biblical scholars to conclude that the 
Divinity of the Messias was a New Testament revelation, and con- 
sequently, also the Divine Motherhood of Mary. 

After the prophecy in Genesis already referred to, this proph- 
ecy of Isaias has the first place among the Messianic and Marian 
prophecies. By its own light it illuminates and firmly establishes 
all other prophecies previous as well as subsequent. This prophecy 
spoken literally of Mary, announcing the Messianic dignity of her 
Son, her virgin conception and the virgin birth is indeed one of 
the corner stones of our Faith. 


MICHEAS 5:2 
Micheas was a prophet contemporaneous with Isaias. In his 
writings he made to the Jewish people a most glorious promise. 
He clearly predicted the rising up of the Messias in the town of 
Bethlehem. The structure of the prophecy is similar to that in 
which Isaias spoke of the virgin birth, both concern the mother 
of the Messias. In chapter five of Micheas we read: 
“And thou Bethlehem Ephrata art a little one among the thou- 
sands of Juda and out of thee shall come forth unto me the 
ruler of Israel and His going forth is from the beginning from 
the days of Eternity. Therefore will He give them up even until 
the time wherein she that travaileth shall bring forth and the 


remnant of his brethren shall be converted to the children of 
Israel.” 


Unanimously in Jewish and Christian tradition this prophecy is 
Messianic. St. Matthew and St. John referred to it as such. Even 
the characteristics of the proposed ruler as given in the text are 
additional arguments that Micheas was speaking here of the 
Messias. This must be established at the outset before we make 
any claims for Mary in this text. For Mary had but one Son, He 
was the Messias. Since Tradition satisfies this condition we claim 
here a Marian prophecy as well. In this Micheas speaks of a most 
definite person as the ruler, so necessarily does he speak in the 
same definite tone about the mother of the ruler. The rules of 
human speech and writing demand this consistency. Something 
new is added to our knowledge of Mary by this prophecy. Again 
she is referred to as the mother of the Messias, in addition we 
are told that she will bring forth this son in the town of Bethle- 
hem Ephrata or Juda. This text is another example of the extent 
of the Old Testament knowledge of the Messias. Though his de- 
scription is glorious, Micheas does not claim divinity for the 
Messias. 
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Twice within a short span of time, since Micheas and Isaias 
wrote about the same time, the Lord spoke to the Jews concern- 
ing a subject to which they were most attentive, namely news 
about the coming of their Messias, their Liberator. Twice within 
a few years the Lord wanted the eyes of the Jewish race to focus 
on the mother of their Redeemer. This was to be the origin of 
their Messias—born of woman. In the mind of the Lord, the 
Redeemer and mother were of one plan. Through His repetition, 
He wanted to weld together these two persons in the mind of the 
Jews. Since the advent of her Son this admirable position of Mary 
has been solidified in the teaching of the Church and the devotion of 
her people. This year the most universal attention is focused on 
Mary. The Marian year is an eloquent acknowledgment of 
Mary’s part in our Redemption. Again the mind of the faithful is 
turned to the redeeming Christ, born of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
our Mother. 

TYPES 

Just as the literal and typical senses of a passage are reflec- 
tive of information of Mary in the Old Testament, so also the 
types themselves lead us to a fuller understanding of Mary. In 
the New Testament precious little is said of Mary. Yet in the Old 
Testament whole books have been written about the life, charac- 
ter and work of women who have been acclaimed by Christian 
Tradition as types of Mary. Already we have mentioned how Eve 
is a type of Mary both by similarity and opposition. Here we will 
point out other women who in the Divine plan fore-shadowed 
Mary. Most briefly we will sketch the principal points of 
similarity. 

Esther was a beautiful Jewish virgin prepared by heaven to 
save her people from a complete and systematic destruction. She, 
by her grace and comeliness, bound up as in one the heart of the 
king with her own. She was separated from the rest of her peo- 
ple, elevated to the throne of queen and was ever pleasing to the 
king. Lastly, she, in coming before the king unannounced, alone 
was excepted from the established law of death for such an af- 
front. The parallel with Mary can be seen clearly. She alone was 
spared from the universal law of spiritual death through original 
sin. Always was she united as in one heart with God, always she 
was pleasing to Him. She was elevated as Queen and through her 
the Lord worked His decree namely Redemption to save man- 
kind from eternal damnation. 

Rebecca, a virgin was prepared and selected by God for Isaac, 
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and Mary, all beautiful was prepared for the Son of God. Moved 
by charity Rebecca offered drink both to the servant who re- 
quested it and to his camels. Mary extends water of eternal life, 
her Divine Son, both to those among the just and sinners who 
seek her out. Rebecca conceived Jacob who, having been urged 
by his mother, substituted himself for his brother and accepted 
the Blessing of his father. Mary conceived Jesus Christ who by 
the consent of His Mother, substituted Himself for His brother, 
appeared before His Father loaded down with their sins in order 
that He might receive a Blessing. 

Rachel, by her beauty strongly attracted the heart of Jacob; 
Mary, the Heart of God. Joseph, the son of Rachel was sold by 
his brother, yet afterwards he attained the peak of glory and be- 
came the salvation not only of his brothers but the whole Jewish 
Race. So also Jesus, the Son of Mary. On the birth of Joseph, 
Rachel experienced great joy, yet in bringing forth Benjamen his 
brother, she suffered so great sorrow that she called him, “son of 
sorrow.” Mary brought forth her Son in great joy and in bringing 
forth the Mystical Body of Christ, His Church, she experienced 
great sorrow. This second birth was accomplished while standing 
at the foot of the Cross. 

There are other accepted types of Mary, namely Sara, Mary 
the sister of Moses, Debbora, Ruth, Judith, and the Mother of the 
Machabees. Each, in some personal characteristic or heroic act 
prefigured Mary as in a thumb nail sketch. In them Mary quietly 
resides. Reading of those women and their inspired history pre- 
sents an occasion and opportunity for a greater knowledge of 
Mary. There is one breath and strand that runs through all these 
women, which conspired to show forth to those who know some- 
thing of Mary, a fuller more detailed, more all embracing picture 
of Mary and her role in our Redemption. 


MARIAN ACCOMMODATION 

The liturgy is an effective and inspirational medium through 
which the Church teaches us of Mary. In referring to Mary many 
beautiful accommodations have been made of texts of the Old 
Testament. They are richly sprinkled through those sections de- 
voted to our Mother. We introduce here only those two which are 
repeated most frequently in the Masses honoring her. Both of 
them are taken from the twenty-fourth chapter of the book of 
Ecclesiasticus. Together they appear eleven times in the assigned 
Epistles, more often as single verses through the remainder of 
these Masses. 
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“I am the mother of fair love, and of fear, and of knowledge, 
and of holy hope. In me is all hope of life and virtue. Come over 
to me, all ye that desire me; and be filled with my fruit. For my 
spirit is sweet above honey ; and my inheritance above honey and 
the honeycomb.’’4 


Certainly this is an apt description of Mary. Yet it is an ac- 
commodation of the text to refer it to her. In the literal sense the 
words do not refer to her. What the sacred writer had in mind 
when he wrote these delicate thoughts was Wisdom, an attribute 
of God. Through a literary device he so personifies Wisdom even 
to allowing Wisdom to sing its own praises. Once this device is 
known the literal sense is apparent. Wisdom is the mother of fair 
love, etc. Nonetheless what has been said so well can in another 
way be said of Mary precisely because there is a deep similarity 
and kinship between Wisdom and the mother of Divine Wisdom. 
The analogy is founded on the fruit of Wisdom and the fruit of 
Mary. The birth of Jesus Christ her Son has so redowned to His 
mother that she can truly sing out in thanksgiving and promise, 
‘I am the mother of fair love and of fear and of knowledge and 
of holy hope.” 


“From the beginning and before the world, was I created, and 
unto the world to come I shall not cease to be, and in the holy 
dwelling place I have ministered before him.”5 


These words could not be said of any created being, even Mary, 
in a literal sense. Again the writer is allowing wisdom to speak 
for Himself. Yet what he says is indeed applicable of Mary in so 
far as the plan of Redemption, conceived by Divine Wisdom from 
all ages, had already incorporated Mary as an integral part. This 
Plan is not subject to time. It is eternal. Looking backwards the 
thought of Mary was eternal, looking forward the presence of 
Mary is eternal, ministering to the Lord. Because of this unique 
dignity that has been conferred upon Mary the Church borrows 
some inspired thoughts, originally spoken concerning a divine 
attribute, and presents them as coming from the mouth of Mary. 
When Mary so speaks she is not claiming something that is not 
her proper due nor is there any danger that she might be mis- 
understood by her children. The confining mountains of our faith, 
tradition and the teaching of the Church preclude any such wan- 





4 Ecclesiasticus 24, 24-27. 
5 Ecclesiasticus 24, 14. 
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dering and error. A person of great destiny and beauty and love 
is our Mother. Wherever language is found in the Old Testament 
that catches up in a breath-taking manner these qualities the 
Church employs them in her liturgy to nourish in us a deeper 
knowledge and devotion to Mary, our Mother. 


THE WAKING BEAUTY 


The flower is sprung forth from the branch in due time. So 
also, Mary, the glory of the New Testament has blossomed forth 
from all that had been claimed or foreshadowed of her in the 
roots of the Old Testament. All that went before is as a blue- 
print, as a stage that presents to us, through words and lively 
actions, the image of Mary. She is to be a Jewish maiden, a virgin 
in conceiving and in bringing forth her Son in Bethlehem. She is 
to be the mother of the Messias, specially endowed with a spir- 
itual enmity with the devil. And she, together with her Son, 
would crush the head of the serpent, overcome sin and death, and 
redeem mankind. Ester, Rachel, Eve before the fall, Rebecca and 
other women walked in the Old Testament as bright but passing 
sparks of that fire the Lord was preparing to be the Mother of 
His Son. All of this ended with Mary, all was fulfilled and per- 
fected in Mary. 

We follow Mary; we can see her as a completed historical 
reality. Something more than the vantage point which time had 
afforded us is necessary. First, faith extends this picture of Mary 
into the fourth dimension. The Humanity of Christ is joined now 
to His Divinity ; the virgin Mother has become a divine Mother. 
Second, in holding these truths and all the others that are asso- 
ciated with the role of Jesus and Mary we must be taught, we 
must be protected. Throughout we are dependent on a living in- 
fallible teacher else our faith may be choked by error and eventu- 
ally snuffed out. This teacher of men must be of men, living 
among men. First it was Christ Himself whose voice was heard 
only in Palestine. Now acting with His authority the Catholic 
Church is teaching the world. Together, faith as our life and the 
Church as our light have brought us to taste the full flavor and 
nourishment of Mariology. 

The present Pope has declared a Marian year. It is to be a 
universal lecture on the beauty and necessity of Mary spoken 
clearly and repeatedly by those who have faith in Mary. It is to 
be delivered in such a diversity of ways that no one can avoid 
being drawn into this drama at least as a spectator. The Holy 
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Father has asked for public demonstrations, of prayer, sermons, 
books, articles to be concentrated on this Marian theme. He has 
asked that all truth, philosophy, theology, the New and Old Test- 
aments, Catholic tradition be effectively and artistically em- 
ployed in drawing the mind of the world to Mary. Here we have 
opened the pages of the Old Testament most briefly to learn of 
Mary. The waking beauty of the Mother will not fail to beget a 
more lasting love in her children. 








THE WORDS OF MARY 


FERRER ARNOLD, O.P. 


“Just as all mothers are deeply affected when they perceive that the 
countenance of their children reflects a peculiar likeness to their own, 
so also our Most Sweet Mother wishes for nothing more, never rejoices 
more than when she sees those whom, under the cross of her Son, she 
has adopted as children in his stead, portray the lineaments and orna- 
ments of her own soul in thought, word and deed.” 1 


ex N THESE WORDS, our Holy Father urges Mary’s 

tm) children, who strive to walk on the road of holiness to model 
themselves on their Mother who, “like a giant hurrying on 
her way,”? always lived the spiritual life at its fullest. 

The conformation of ones actions to those which some other 
person has performed is what we call imitation. In it the imitator 
takes on the role of a sculptor, forming and shaping himself accord- 
ing to a model. Now it is a fact of common knowledge that a true 
sculptor goes to great pains to acquaint himself with his subject. The 
subject’s manner of life, his actions, all those little things that go 
together and make up his personality are carefully investigated. The 
same care is exercised in any imitative process. The forming of a 
life to the likeness of another requires a thorough, penetrating study 
of the model. Thus, this principle seems to be a true one: to the 
degree that the imitator has made the ideal his own by meditation, 
to the same degree will his mind be able to direct the reproduction 
of the actions of the model in his own life. 

There is so little about Mary in the Scriptures that it seems as 
if the Holy Spirit has deliberately withheld almost all the external 
events of her earthly existence from her children, in order that they 
might contemplate at length the richness of her interior life. The 
Gospel does, however, record her words on four occasions—Annun- 
ciation, Visitation, Reunion in the Temple, and the Marriage Feast 
of Cana. These words chart out the way Mary’s children are to walk 
in each of the threefold relationships which makes up the life of a 








1 Fulgens Corona, Pius XII, Sept. 8, 1953, n. 24 
2cf. Psalm 18, v. 6 
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human being: relation of man to God, relation of man to himself and 
relation of man to his neighbor. 


AMEN—SO BE IT 
(Luke 1, 26, 38) 


Be it done ta me according to thy word—In the year 4 B.C. “the 
angel Gabriel was sent from God to a town of Galilee called Nazareth, 
to a virgin betrothed to a man named Joseph, of the house of David, 
and the virgin’s name was Mary.” The young maiden was praying, 
absorbed in the things of God, when suddenly she became aware that 
someone was in the room with her. “Hail, full of grace, the Lord is 
with thee”—the greatest and the truest compliment that any human 
has ever received. “When she had heard him she was troubled at his 
word, and kept pondering what manner of greeting this might be.” 
Mary was not troubled at seeing the angel. The sole cause of her per- 
plexity was her amazement on hearing herself addressed by such a 
title as “full of grace,” for it means “most highly favored by God.” 
The humble soul is always startled on hearing itself praised. 

“Do not be afraid, Mary, for thou has found grace with God.” 
Gabriel, seeing that Mary’s silence reflected her perplexity, attempts 
to lessen it by using her own name and assuring her that she is the 
“beloved of God.’ The stage is now set. History has reached the 
“fullness of time.’”* 


“Behold, thou shalt conceive in thy womb and shalt bring 
forth a son; and thou shalt call his name Jesus. He shall be 
great, and shall be called the son of the Most High; and the 
Lord God will give him the throne of David his father, and 
he shall be king over the house of Jacob forever ; and of his 
kingdom there shall be no end.” 


Gabriel’s language is clear enough. She is going to become the 
mother of the promised Redeemer. Yet there is a difficulty—her vow 
of virginity. And since God asks from His creatures a reasonable 
service, Mary asks, “How shall this happen, since I do not know 
man?” The purpose of her vow is to give pleasure to God; she will 
not try to keep it against His will. “The Holy Spirit shall come upon 
thee and the power of the Most High shall overshadow thee; and 
therefore the Holy One to be born shall be called the Son of God.” 





3 Marian Year Prayer 
4 Gal. 4, 4. 
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The child is to have no human father. Now all that remains is for 
Mary to give her consent to this mystery. “Behold the handmaid of 
the Lord ; be it done to me according to thy word.” 

This “fiat,” this “Amen” is a model of a creature’s relationship 
to its creator. It is a total surrender to the Will of God, the quiet 
willing by Mary to make God’s will her own. It was nothing new for 
her. She had spent the fifteen years of her life performing the duty 
of each moment without reserve. So now when God asks for her flesh 
and blood, her answer was simple and immediate ; her submission was 
unconditional. And since, as St. Thomas tells us,®> her “Amen” was 
for the entire human race; it remains for each one of her children to 
echo it in their own lives. 

They are to surrender their humanity, their flesh and blood, their 
hands and feet to God, so that her Son might live in them. Her “fiat,” 
her “Amen” was for herself and for her children, yet God’s Will will 
not be completed in them without their consent. So the Church strives 
to inculcate this abandonment to God’s good pleasure in Mary’s 
children by ending each of her prayers with “Amen,” that is to say 
“So Be It.” 


ALLELUIA—“PRAISED BE GOD” 
(Luke 1, 39, 56) 


Magnificat—“And Elizabeth was filled with the Holy Spirit and 
cried out with a loud voice, saying, ‘Blessed art thou among women 
and blessed is the fruit of thy womb!’... And Mary said, ‘My soul 
magnifies the Lord and my spirit rejoices in God my saviour!” The 
virgin finds nothing in herself worthy of Elizabeth’s praise; she 
rejoices “because He has regarded the lowliness of His handmaid.” 
In His unfathomable Goodness God has chosen her, an unknown 
maiden, to be the Mother of His Son. “For, behold, all generations 
will call me blessed ;’—a prophecy that has been fulfilled in the course 
of centuries and especially in this century, the Age of Mary. Why is 
she blessed? “Because He who is. mighty has done great things for 
me ;” in allowing her to conceive the Messiah, yet she remains ever 
a virign ; “and holy is his name.” More, He is Holiness and it is fitting 
that His Mother should be able to respond to Bernadette’s re- 
quest for her name by answering, “I am the Immaculate Conception.’® 

“And his mercy is from generation to generation on those who 
fear him.”’—that is to say those who serve Him as true children. Her 





5 Summa III, 30, a. 1. 
6 cf. Fulgens Corona, n. 3. 
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own holiness is only the first effect of the Incarnation. Until time 
passes into eternity thousands of saints will be the fruit of her spirit- 
ual womb. For St. Augustine tells us that the blessed travel through 
this world enclosed in Mary’s womb and see light only when they are 
brought forth in the Beatific Vision. He has shown might in His arm, 
He has scattered the proud in the conceit of their heart. He has put 
down the mighty from their thrones and has exalted the lowly. He 
has filled the hungry with good things, and the rich he has sent away 
empty. These children of the Mother of God will not be the proud 
who have set themselves upon the thrones of self-reliance and placed 
their confidence in worldly riches; her children, like herself, will 
acknowledge their helplessness and seek the treasures of grace alone. 
As a result, they will be exalted and raised to the life of the Divine 
King, a life of spending His riches forever. 

Mary’s song finishes on the same note with which it began, a note 
of thanksgiving. “He has. given help to Israel his servant, mindful of 
mercy—Even as he spoke to our fathers—to Abraham and to his 
posterity forever.” In her, a daughter of David, a child of Abraham, 
has been fulfilled the promise which had been given to the ancient 
patriarch, the spiritual father of all those who are sanctified by faith 
in her Son.? 

Thus ends Mary’s answer to Elizabeth’s congratulations and 
praise. It is the canticle of a Jewish maid whose mind has been com- 
pletely formed by Holy Scripture. It contains no original images, 
there is no evidence of poetic genius. Yet, these common Jewish 
expressions passing through her soul take on her quiet restraint and 
sing of the selfless humility of one whose only wish is to magnify the 
Lord. Her noble soul suffered on hearing herself praised, took refuge 
in her own nothingness and broke forth in a torrent of gratitude, in 
an exultant “Alleluia.” 

Mary’s “Alleluia” is daily put on the lips of her children in 
Vespers of the Divine Office. Thus, it takes a continual part in ful- 
filling the obligation that man has to praise the Most Blessed Trinity 
through, with and in her Divine Son. Not that the praise of a million 
worlds could increase the glory and the happiness that the unending 
activity of the Holy Trinity renders itself. It is perfect. God, how- 
ever, has willed to give man the opportunity of entering into this 
perfect harmony of praise. He is to merit heaven by beginning on 
earth to live heaven’s very life, the glorification of God. And in saying 
the Magnificat, Mary’s children are allowed to enter into the deepest 





Tcf. Heb. 11, 17; Jas. 2, 21. 
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sentiments of their Mother, the Blessed Trinity’s masterpiece. They 
use her words to magnify their Lord for their existence and rejoice 
in her Son, their Saviour. 


MATERNAL HEART 
(Luke 2, 41, 52) 


“Son, why hast thou done so to us?” Thus far Mary’s words, 
her “Alleluia” and her “Amen,” have shown that she has a heart 
empty of self, a heart of fire for God. At the temple and at Cana 
they tell us of her maternal heart. 

“And his parents were wont to go every year to Jerusalem at 
the Feast of the Passover. And when he was twelve years old, they 
went up to Jerusalem according to the custom of the feast.” The 
following year Jesus would become a “son of the Law” and one of 
the legal obligations was to visit the temple three times each year. 
So Mary and Joseph, as pious Jewish parents, decided to anticipate 
this obligation and familiarize Jesus with His duties before they 
began.“ And after they had fulfilled the days, when they were return- 
ing, the boy Jesus remained in Jerusalem, and his parents did not 
know it.” The mystery begins. Jesus of His own accord “remained” 
in the Holy City. “But thinking that he was in the caravan, they had 
come a day’s journey before it occurred to them to look for him 
among their relatives and acquaintances.” To the Western mind the 
parents’ leaving a boy of twelve in a great city seems to be gross 
carelessness ; to the Oriental it was a very natural thing. For in the 
East the children mature early and at twelve are well able to care 
for themselves. It also shows that Jesus, although the eternal Son of 
God, is a “Son of Man,” a Son of Mary. Reaching young manhood, 
He acts as any normal youth. 

“And not finding him” when the caravan had stopped for the 
night, early the next morning “they returned to Jerusalem in search 
for him. And it came to pass after three days, they found him in the 
temple.” Mary, all mother, speaks, “Son, why hast thou done so to 
us? Behold, in sorrow thy father and I have been seeking thee.” She, 
His Mother, wanted to know why her Son caused them such anxiety ; 
her maternal heart freed from the weight of unexplained separation, 
administers her Son a gentle rebuke. Note that Mary says “thy father 
and I.” The sequence of these words point out the profoundness of 
Mary’s love for her husband. So complete was the surrender of her 
heart to him that, even at this moment, her own sorrow takes second 
place. 

The Fathers tell us that her Son answers His -Mother with an 
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affectionate smile. “How is it that you sought me? Did you not know 
that I must be about my Father’s business?” And according to the 
ancient commentators the sense of the last question is “where do you 
expect to find me except in my Father’s house?” Jesus passes over 
the first question of His Mother. Why He remained in Jerusalem is 
one of the mysteries that God will answer in eternity. Mary’s lot, like 
ours, was to live in the darkness of Faith. 

This scene verifies the principle that grace does not destroy 
human nature but rather perfects it. The whole character of a woman 
is ordained by God to motherhood, physical or spiritual: her body, 
her soul, her powers of understanding, her capacity for suffering, her 
inexhaustible devotion, all these are imperfect unless they are raised 
to the supernatural. Mary’s maternal nature is raised to the super- 
natural as Mother of God and Mother of mankind. She is the perfect 
Mother, all mother. 


NEIGHBOR—OTHER SELF 
(John 2, 1, 11) 


“They have no wine.”—Since the Gospel is silent concerning the 
hidden years in Nazareth, there is a tendency to isolate the Holy 
Family from their true environment. Concentrating on a mistaken 
notion of holiness, we would like to remove from their lives the neces- 
sity of daily toil, spare them the trials and difficulties of human exis- 
tence and place them in a sort of heaven. This would not be a true 
picture of their lives, of their holiness. Mary, like her women neigh- 
bors, prepared meals, washed dishes, swept the house, did the family 
wash at the public fountain, ground wheat for bread and kept the 
family in clothes whose thread was spun by her own hands. She 
looked forward to the gaity and chatting about the village trough, to 
the short walk on the afternoon of the Sabbath and to an occasional 
visit with her neighbors. In short, she was simply the wife of Joseph, 
the carpenter. 

About six months after Jesus had left Nazareth to preach the 
“good news” of the coming of the reign of God, “a marriage took 
place at Cana of Galilee, and the mother of Jesus was there.” Mary, 
a close friend of the newly-wed couple, walked the eight miles to 
Cana, and added her joyful presence to the glad occasion. “Now 
Jesus too was invited to the marriage, and also his disciples.” When 
the host heard that Jesus had returned from Bethany where John had 
been baptizing, he urged Him and His newly won companions to join 
in the celebration. 

During the course of the banquet, Mary noticed that the wine 
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was running short and soon her host would be embarrassed. But he 
was a friend. She makes the imminent shortage her own. Yet it would 
not be proper for her, an invited guest, to take notice of the predica- 
ment. She turns discreetly to her Son who is seated near her and 
quietly says, “They have no wine.” It is a model prayer of petition. 
Our Lady simply lays bare the pressing need, confident He shares her 
love for the host. And Jesus says “What wouldst thou have me do, 
woman? My hour has not yet come.” Jesus knows that His Mother 
is implicitly asking for a miracle. So he addresses her with the title 
“woman” (in Hebrew usage it is a word expressive of honor) in 
order to give a character of solemnity to his statement. His intention 
was not to appear on the scene before the Baptist finished his mission 
and in her request His Mother asked Him to reveal Himself before 
He had planned. 


To us this answer of Jesus seems to be a refusal, but Mary 
knows her Son. His Mother reads His face and understands that He 
has changed His mind for her. He will allow her to present Him to 
the World. She whispers to the servant, “Whatsoever He shall say 
to you, do you.” Pius XII, gives us a commentary on Mary’s royal 
command. 


“And it seems to Us that the Blessed Virgin who throughout 
the whole course of her life . . . never departed from the 
precepts and example of her own Divine Son, it seems to us, 
We say, that she repeats to each of us those words, with 
which she addressed the servers at the wedding feast of 
Cana, pointing as it were to Jesus Christ: ‘Whatsoever He 
shall say to you, do you.’” 


“This same exhortation, understood, of course, in a wider 
sense, she seems to repeat to us all today, when it is evident 
that the root of all evils by which men are harshly and 
violently afflicted and peoples and nations straitened, has its 
origin in this especially, that many people have forsaken Him 
‘the fountain of living water and have dug for themselves 
cisterns, broken cisterns, that can hold no water’ (Jer. 2,13). 
They have forsaken Him, Who is the ‘Way, the Truth and 
the Life’ (John 14, 6). . . . This is what she teaches us; 
to this the Blessed Virgin Mary exhorts us, our Most Sweet 
Mother, who, with true charity, loves us more than any 
earthly mother.”® 





8 Fulgens Corona, n. 25. 
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AMEN—ALLELUIA, MOTHER 


Mary’s “Amen,” “Alleluia” spoken from a maternal heart do 
not prescribe a set of abstract norms according to which her children 
are to govern their lives; they present a living model for them to 
pattern their actions in their day to day relationship with God, them- 
selves and their fellowmen. 

God—At the Annunciation Mary, in giving her “Amen” so that 
the Holy Spirit might be able to begin the redeeming Incarnation 
within her womb, calls herself “handmaid of the Lord.” It is better 
translated as “slavegirl of the Lord” with all that “slave” means to 
the modern mind, which prizes freedom above all other perfections. 
Mary says in effect behold one who is totally given up to God in a 
bondage of love, completely and wholly His to be used as He sees fit. 

Self—The “Magnificat” tells of a soul that has experiential 
knowledge of the terrible truth, God is.and she is not, that rejoices in 
this knowledge and arise from the tomb of her own emptiness with a 
grateful “Alleluia.” For God has chosen to make her nothingness 
fruitful with Life, Life Itself. And through her, the Blessed, all 
mankind will receive this Life. 

Neighbor—When God chooses people for some special work, He 
prepares their soul and body, and equips them with the necessary 
qualities to fulfill their vocation. Mary was chosen to be the Mother 
of God and of men. Her soul was prepared for this office by her 
Immaculate Conception; her body was consecrated by her virginity. 
The result was that she possessed all the natural and supernatural 
perfections, all the graces that she needed to be the perfect mother, 
all mother. Her truly maternal rebuke at the Temple shows the warm, 
tender relation that existed between Mary and the Divine Son; with 
a mother’s solicitude she makes her neighbor’s shortage of wine her 
own, certainly a trifling in itself, and asks for a miracle. Her children 
know that she has not lost any of her interest in the seemingly little 
things of human living in her role as the “Omnipotent Suppliant” in 
heaven. 








THE DAUGHTERS OF MARY 


LINUS WALKER, O.P. 


“Who shall find a valiant woman? far and from the uttermost coasts 
is the price of her.” Proverbs, 31: 10. 


ceaii}OMAN’S place in Christianity has always been a high one. 

=¥ A woman, she who gave the Eternal Word His human 

<2e59) nature, Mary, is raised above all creatures and honored 
as Queen of Heaven. Her daughters—martyrs, virgins, 

holy women—are invoked as saints, the equals of her sons. In the 

Mass of matron-saints, the Church reads an appropriate passage 

of Proverbs in praise of the strong, the valiant woman: 

Her children rose up, and called her blessed: her husband, 

and he praised her. Many daughters have gathered together 

riches: thou has surpassed them all. Favour is deceitful, and 


beauty is vain: the woman that feareth the Lord, she shall be 
praised (Proverbs, 31: 28, 30.) 





Divine Providence orders the human race to its end by giving 
women definite offices distinct from the more rigorous duties of 
men. The Eternal Word Incarnate, the Head of the Mystical 
Body, Christ Our Lord, in governing and guiding the Church has 
made use of toilers from the weaker sex to accomplish great 
works in His vineyard. 

Why? One reason is natural. By nature women have special 
talents and dispositions ordained to special, appropriate ends. 
Another reason is supernatural. These very talents are perfected 
by supernatural grace for the personal sanctification of the soul 
and to manifest the glory of God. God chooses weak instruments 
in order to manifest His glory more perfectly. “. . . the weak 
things of the world hath God chosen, that he may confound the 
strong” (I Corinthians, 1:27). Since women are so distinct from 
men, it is to be expected that Providence use women for special 
ends: that some tasks be performed only by women, that some 
souls be converted only by women. 


WOMEN IN HISTORY 


Woman’s natural talents stem from her vocation as a com- 
panion and mother to man. “It is not good for man to be alone” 
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(Genesis, 2:18). From the time of Eve, therefore, down through his- 
tory women have played an important part in carrying out the 
designs of God. Eve herself gave the first sons and daughters to 
man. As companion and helpmate to Adam and mother of man- 
kind, she fulfilled woman’s natural and noblest function. 

Women have been a powerful influence over men at all times 
—leading them to good and to evil. Eve seduced Adam to sin. 
Dalila, the Philistine harlot, brought about the downfall of Sam- 
son by coaxing him to tell her the secret of his strength. But 
women have also influenced men for good. Mary led St. John 
to a courageous act of loyalty in bringing him to watch with her 
at the foot of the Cross. 

St. Mark names some of the women disciples at the cruci- 
fixion “.. . looking on afar off; among whom was Mary Mag- 
dalen, and Mary the mother of James the Less and Joseph, and 
Salome: who also when he was in Galilee followed him, and 
ministered to him, and many other women that came up with him 
to Jerusalem” (Mark, 15 :40-41). For women played an important 
part throughout the public life of Christ. St. Luke mentions the 
company of Galilean women who traveled through the cities and 
towns with Our Lord and the twelve apostles: “. . . certain 
women who had been healed of evil spirits and infirmities ; Mary 
who is called Magdalen, out of whom seven devils were sent 
forth, and Joanna the wife of Chusa, Herod’s steward, and 
Susanna, and many others who ministered unto him of their 
substance” (Luke, 8:2-3). The contribution of these holy women 
to the public life of Our Lord should not be forgotten. They pro- 
vided the alms on which He and the disciples lived, at least during 
the Galilean ministry. They assisted at His burial (Luke, 23:55), 
provided spices for a more complete anointing after His burial, 
were witnesses of His resurrection (Luke, 24:1-10). Some of 
them were of wealth and social position. Joanna, the wife of the 
steward of King Herod is twice mentioned by St. Luke, as a 
follower of Christ in Galilee (Chapter 8) and as a witness of the 
resurrection (Chapter 24). Mary Magdalen seems also to have 
been a woman of some means. Witness the costly ointment which 
she poured on the feet of Christ. 

Martha and Mary, of course, are the best known among the 
women who provided hospitality for Christ and His disciples. 
That they too had considerable resources is evident from their 
ability to entertain many guests in their home. Both were totally 
devoted to our Lord, Martha as the active servant “busy about 
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much serving,” Mary as the contemplative at His feet, who had 
“chosen the better part” (Luke, 10:40-42). 

The principal woman in the life of Christ, of course, was His 
mother, Mary. She was the most dedicated to Him of all women. 
Consecrtaed by her singular grace of freedom from original sin, 
she was set apart by the Holy Trinity from the first moment of 
her conception. Even before her Annunciation she had made a 
vow of virginity. Her fiat, “Be it done unto me according to thy 
word” (Luke, 1:38), sealed her dedication to her Creator and Son. 
By this fiat of dedication she gave Him more than any other 
human being ever gave: His human nature, herself as mother of 
His human nature, and her consent to the Incarnation in the 
name of the entire human race. This dedication carried Mary to 
the foot of the cross. It placed her among the disciples after the 
Resurrection, at the descent of the Holy Ghost on the infant 
Church. It continues even in eternity, for Mary as Queen of 
Heaven and Mediatrix of all Graces now rules the Church in the 
sense that she dispenses all graces given to men. As on the first 
Pentecost Sunday, when the Holy Ghost descended in tongues 
of fire, so today God makes the prayers of Mary the condition on 
which all favors are granted to men. 

In the Old Testament, God often used women for virile tasks, 
choosing weak things of the world to confound the strong. By 
means of women, God delivered His chosen people from their 
enemies. Debbora led Israel to battle and afterwards sang a 
canticle of victory (Judges, 4-5). Esther, Queen of the Persians 
and a Jewess, interceded with her husband to save the Jews in 
Persia from being massacred. Judith single-handed killed the 
general of the Assyrian army, for which brave deed she was 
blessed and praised by her people: “Thou art the glory of Jeru- 
salem, thou art the joy of Israel, thou art the honour of our 
people: For thou hast done manfully, and thy heart has been 
strengthened” (Judith, 15:10-11). These were some of the valiant 
women of the Old Testament, precursors and types of Mary, who 
saved their people from their enemies, as Mary saved us from 
our enemy, Satan. The Church uses the words quoted above in 
praise of Judith to honor the Blessed Virgin. They are to be found 
in the Marian Year Prayer by Pope Pius XII and in the Tract of 
the Mass for the Feast of Our Lady of Lourdes: “Tu gloria 
Jerusalem .. .” 

The women of the apostolic age were true daughters of 
Mary. Tabitha of Joppe (Acts, 9:36), “full of good works and 
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alms-deeds,” was raised from the dead by St. Peter, who came to 
Joppe at the entreaty of the disciples after her death and found 
“the widows . . . weeping, shewing him the coats and garments 
which Dorcas made them” (Acts, 9:39). Lydia, St. Paul’s first 
convert in Europe, “a seller of purple, of the city of Thyatira, one 
who worshipped God,” placed her resources and house at his dis- 
posal, saying, “If you have judged me to be faithful to the Lord, 
come into my house, and abide there.” And she “constrained” him 
to accept (Acts, 16:13-15). 

One could not begin to list the wonders worked by valiant 
women in the Church since the apostolic age. Tender virgins like 
St. Agnes, Cecilia, Lucy, Anastasia and others resisted persecut- 
ing emperors and watered the soil of the Roman Empire with 
their life’s blood, preparing it to receive the seed of faith. Catho- 
lic wives were sometimes the means of converting kings and 
nations. Clotilde influenced Clovis of the Franks, Bertha was in- 
strumental in persuading Ethelbert of Kent to accept the faith. 

Later the Church was preserved and reformed through 
women, always against bitter opposition. St. Catherine of Siena, 
the illiterate daughter of a dyer, induced the Pope to return to 
Rome from Avignon and effected a spiritual revival in parts of 
northern Italy. St. Teresa of Avila, who was in delicate health 
throughout most of her life, instituted the reform of the Car- 
melites in spite of the hostility of her own fellow-religious, of 
bishops, of secular rulers, and of whole cities. 

The faith has been spread through women. In the year 1819, 
Pauline Jaricot, a wealthy young French woman, founded the 
Society for the Propagation of the Faith when she was only 
twenty years old. She spent the rest of her life in the active 
service of the Church, promoting the Association of the Living 
Rosary for the return of the French working class to the Church, 
and the Association of the Holy Childhood for the ransom of 
pagan babies. Her cause for beatification was introduced in Rome 
in 1930. The Pontifical Society of St. Peter the Apostle for Native 
Clergy was founded by two women, Stephanie and Jeanne Bigard. 

And St. Therese of Lisieux, who died at the age of twenty- 
four and who never left the cloister of the Carmel in her native 
town, accomplished many spiritual wonders by her life of prayer 
and penance. A group of Eskimos in Canada were converted after 
dust from her grave had been sprinkled on them. At the universal 
request of missionaries, she was declared patroness of the mis- 
sions by Pope Pius XI. 
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THE NATURE OF WOMAN 

Such great works done by such frail instruments! What is 
the nature of the humble creature which God has used for such 
varied tasks? All that is essentially womanly can be compre- 
hended in one word—MOTHERHOOD. Womanliness can be 
summed up in two representative types of women, two symbols 
of motherhood—Eve, mother of mankind according to the flesh, 
and Mary, the Mother of God and the Mother of Mankind accord- 
ing to the spirit. 

Woman the daughter of Eve, woman naturally considered, 
differs profoundly from man. She differs from him in tempera- 
ment, talents, tastes, emotions. These differences have a physical 
basis in woman’s biological function of bearing, feeding, and 
rearing children. Woman is made to cling to her husband, to 
protect and nourish her children. From this natural vocation flow 
her distinct mental endowments. By nature she is psychologically 
distinct from man. 

Human nature has two spiritual powers: the reason, which 
knows, thinks, directs, and the will, which love, hates, moves. 
While every human being has both a reason and a will, the rea- 
son is generally more predominant in man, the will and the affec- 
tions in woman because of her vocation as mate and mother of 
man. She is less intellectual and theoretical than man, more af- 
fectionate and practical ; less active and aggressive, more passive 
and self-surrendering. Her realm is not the abstract but the par- 
ticular, the concrete. Her role is to love and serve this man, these 
children. Her special field is loving, doing. Woman has more capacity 
for sympathy than man, more patience in suffering. 

Naturally speaking, therefore, woman’s status is that of a 
loving help-mate who follows the leadership of man. Men are at 
the head of the Church, of states, armies, universities, families. 
They plan and carry out the great works of human society. 
Woman’s role is less striking and alluring but nevertheless essen- 
tial. By her capacity for love, by her attention to the details of 
domestic life she gives man indispensable aid in his vocation of 
leadership. Hence woman’s basic psychological need is to love 
totally, to surrender totally, to serve totally in a service of love. 
This is wifehood. This is motherhood. By such dedication alone 
will woman find outlet for her deepest instincts. 

However, woman the daughter of Mary, woman supernatu- 
rally considered, is the equal of man as an adopted child of God 
and heir to the glorious life of heaven. In this life of grace she is 
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even at times the superior of man. St. Catherine of Siena and St. 
Theresa of Avila were advanced spiritually far beyond the men 
who ruled the Church in their day. They even surpassed their 
own spiritual directors. And the blessed Virgin is exalted not 
only above all men, but even above all the angels. This equality 
of women along with their distinctive traits has been emphasized 
by Pope Pius XII in a recent allocution (Questa grande vostra 
adunata): 


As children of God, man and woman have a dignity in which they are 
absolutely equal; and they are equal, too, in regard to the supreme end of 
human life, which is everlasting union with God in the happiness of heaven. 
. .. But man and woman cannot maintain or perfect this equal dignity of 
theirs unless they respect and make use of the distinctive qualities which 
nature has bestowed on each sex. ... 


The supernatural exaltation of Mary is in perfect harmony 
with her feminine nature. It was fitting that the supreme eleva- 
tion of the human person occur in a woman. For the human person 
must be subordinate to God, must be dedicated and devoted to Him in 
the relation of bride to bridegroom, must be more or less passive to 
His guidance. And Mary was the most perfect bride ever created by 
the divine Spouse. She was the most dedicated, the most devoted, the 
most loving. 

It was also fitting that for the supreme elevation of human 
nature in the Incarnation God should choose the male sex. Thus 
the Eternal Word, when He assumed a human nature and became 
flesh, preserved his divine dignity as King, Leader, and Bride- 
groom of the creature. In Mary, His mother, He found His most 
loyal creature and subject, His most devoted and dedicated hand- 
maid. 

MARY THE MODEL OF SANCTITY 

A woman, then, Mary most perfectly represents the relation- 
ship of creature to creator. She is the model of sanctity. Sanctity, 
or holiness, consists in the love of charity. And the essence of love 
is to will good to someone. Mary was the holiest of all creatures 
because she loved most intensely, because she willed good to God 
and man with the greatest fervor. 

First, she willed good to God. But how can a creature will 
good to her Creator, who is infinite Goodness, who needs no crea- 
ture’s service for the enjoyment of His own eternal beatitude? 
By charity the creature wills God’s own goodness to Himself. 
By the loving adoration of charity, the creature recognizes that 
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God is God, consents to God’s possession of his own goodness, 
rejoices in the eternal beatitude of God, in the infinite joy which 
the three Persons of the Holy Trinity have in the possession of 
one another. Of course, this love of charity adds nothing to God; 
rather it perfects the creature. Yet it satisfies the definition of 
love : to will good to someone. And in this way from the moment of 
her conception Mary loved God more perfectly than all the angels 
and men. 

She also loved God by willing another good to Him: that all 
men honor, praise, serve Him. And again she did this in a super- 
eminent degree. As Mother of God, she cooperated in the redemp- 
tion of mankind, in restoring the human race to the friendship of 
God, in giving all men the opportunity of knowing and loving 
God. This divine role began with her consent at the Annunciation. 
It was continued through all the sorrows and joys of the infancy 
and hidden life of her Son. It was perfected and completed by her 
sharing in the Passion and Death of her Son as Co-Redemptrix 
and Queen of Martyrs. It goes on in eternity, in heaven, where 
as Mother of Mankind and Mediatrix of All Graces, she mothers 
every grace that is given to the human race from the merits of 
her Son. Thus she also wills the greatest good with the most in- 
tense love to all men: salvation, the happiness of possessing God 
eternally. 

Mary was holiest then because she had the greatest charity. 
As creature and bride of the Holy Trinity she loved God most 
perfectly. As Mother of God, Co-Redemptrix, and Queen of Mar- 
tyrs, she shared most intimately in offering extrinsic glory to 
God through the redemption of man. As Mother of Mankind she 
loves men more than any human mother, more than any saint, 
more than any angel. 

Mary’s sanctity was accomplished through MOTHERHOOD, 
the natural vocation of woman, for grace perfects nature, does 
not change or destroy it. Mary became the greatest saint as the 
physical Mother of the God-Man, Jesus Christ, and as the spir- 
itual Mother of Mankind. 


WOMAN’S VOCATION TODAY 
Woman today and always must pursue her sanctification in 
accord with her nature, following Mary as her model. Like Mary, 
she will attain her temporal and eternal happiness through 
MOTHERHOOD, either physical or spiritual. 
Physical motherhood is achieved of course in holy matrimony. 
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The married woman must imitate Mary, her exemplar, by prac- 
ticing purity in wedlock: by total loyalty to her husband, by 
scorning the lewdness of birth prevention, by rejecting the possi- 
bility of the legalized adultery of divorce. She will not allow the 
pagan cult of youth and beauty to blind her to the fact that the 
generation of new life is the noblest operation of the body. She 
will see the bearing of children as the primary, necessary means 
of bringing souls to God. She will likewise follow Mary in her 
attention to the details of domestic life, in serving her husband 
and children. She will not only nourish but also educate her chil- 
dren, knowing that the home is the most effective place for teach- 
ing religion and morality. Thus she will be a mother, both spirit- 
ually and physically. Following Mary’s example, she will work 
out her own salvation in accord with her nature and the grace 
given her in the sacrament of matrimony. She will fulfill the de- 
scription of the ideal wife in Proverbs: dedicated to her house- 
hold, providing for it, cherishing it—“a valiant woman .. . that 
feareth the Lord.” 

Spiritual motherhood after the pattern of Mary is the voca- 
tion of the unmarried woman. She will give expression to her 
maternal instincts by serving the Church in a celibate life— 
either as a consecrated religious or as a dedicated laywoman 
living a single life. Without children of her own flesh, she will yet 
love with a more intense and universal charity than if she were 
married, for 

. .. the unmarried woman and the virgin thinketh on the things of the 
Lord, that she may be holy both in body and spirit. But she that is married 
thinketh on the things of the world, how she may please her husband. 
(I Corinthians, 7, 34) 

Like Mary, her Mother, the virgin consecrated by religious 
vows makes a complete oblation of herself. By the vow of chas- 
tity she sacrifices all the rights of marriage, by the vow of pov- 
erty all rights to own and control the goods of this world, and 
by the vow of obedience her own will—the greatest, most pre- 
cious sacrifice of all. In giving up these good things, in returning 
them to God, their source, the woman religious makes a supreme 
act of charity, of willing good to God and man. At the same time 
she sanctifies herself and works for the salvation of souls. The 
cloistered nun by her prayers wins the graces needed to convert 
souls from error and sin. The active sister not only prays for the 
conversion of sinners; she works for it also by ministering to the 
mental and physical needs of mankind. Women are essential to 
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the growth of the Church. Without their prayers, priests would 
be seriously impeded in preaching. Without their works, there 
would be few schools and hospitals at home and in the foreign 
missions. 

The unmarried woman living in the world constitutes a spe- 
cial category in our day. It is estimated that there are about ten 
million single women in the United States who will never marry. 
If they are to escape the snares laid for women by efficient, or- 
ganized, publicized paganism, to evade alcoholism, lust, and the 
idolatry of youth and beauty, if they are to attain happiness and 
salvation, it will be only by imitating their model and Mother, 
Mary. Dedicated to God in charity, the unmarried daughter of 
Mary will have the greatest respect for virginity and purity, de- 
spite modern disrespect for these virtues, despite the debasing 
and exploiting of sex in current entertainment and advertising. 
Although unmarried she will yet reverence matrimony as a holy 
union and the normal state of life for a laywoman. With the eyes 
of faith she will place the proper value on new life, knowing that 
every infant is born for a supernatural happiness. Personal sanc- 
tity, not worldly success, will be the goal of her life. She will “put 

. . on the Lord Jesus Christ.” She will ‘walk honestly, as in the 
day: not in rioting and drunkenness, not in chambering and im- 
purities, not in contention and envy” (Romans, 13:13-14). She will 
bring forth fruits worthy of a bride of Christ and child of Mary: 
“charity, joy, peace, patience, benignity, goodness, longanimity, 
mildness, faith, modesty, continency, chastity” (Galatians, 5 :22- 
23). 

In her activities the single woman will not try to rival men, 
but will be content to be a woman. Moved by an intense spiritual 
life and by her deep maternal instincts, she will offer her services 
to the Church as a spiritual mother. For there is as much for a 
woman to do for the Church now as there was in the days of 
Tabitha, Lydia, and Pauline Jaricot. There is greater need than 
ever for valiant women. There are many ways for a woman to 
bring forth Christ in souls today. 

She can bring Christ into the market place by exemplifying 
His virtues in her own life, by showing His image in herself as she 
goes about making a living. She can also give generously of her 
income to support the charitable, educational, and missionary 
causes of the Church. She can give her time as well as her money 
in actually working for the Church, whether for the parish, dio- 
cese, or foreign missions. 
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She can pray. She can offer some prayer each day for the 
Church at home or in the missions—ejaculations, a rosary, Mass, 
or Holy Communion. To do this regularly requires generosity, 
sacrifice. 

She can offer herself daily as a sacrifice by patiently accept- 
ing whatever suffering each day may bring. To resign oneself 
cheerfully to irritations, disappointments, fatigue, illness, and 
death demands great courage. To accept these crosses and offer 
them to God is to make oneself a sacrificial victim. And sacrificial 
victims are essential to the growth of Christ’s Mystical Body. 
They do more than preachers to convert souls. 

She can go farther and give herself as a lay worker, for ex- 
ample in the foreign missions. After a period of training, she can 
devote a number of years or her whole life to work in the mis- 
sions. To give oneself in such work is most valiant, most sacrifi- 
cial, most in the pattern of Mary, most Christ-like. 

Whether married or single, a religious or a laywoman, the 
modern daughter of Mary must strive to become a valiant woman 
whose price is “far and from the uttermost coasts. Many daugh- 
ters have gathered together riches.” The daughter of Mary must 
surpass them all. “Favour is deceitful, and beauty is vain: the 
woman that feareth the Lord, she shall be praised.” 








GOLDEN JUBILEE OF 
THE VERY REVEREND ROBERT GREGORY LYONS, O.P. 


N JULY 22, 1954, Father Robert Gregory Lyons, O.P., cele- 
brated the fiftieth anniversary of his ordination to the priest- 
hood. Solemn Mass was offered by the Very Rev. Robert 
L. Rumaggi, O.P., P.G., in the Church of St. Louis Ber- 

trand’s Priory, where Father Lyons is subprior. Archbishop John A. 

Floersch of Louisville presided at this Mass of thanksgiving. The 

preacher was Rev. William R. Dillon, O.P., of St. Mary’s Priory, 

New Haven, Connecticut. The celebration of the Golden Jubilee was 

continued with a testimonial luncheon held at the Pendennis Club. 

The people of Louisville, who are close to the heart of Father Lyons, 

had the opportunity to express their personal congratulations in the 

evening at a reception in the parish hall. 

Our Jubilarian was born February 18, 1874, at Washington, 
D. C. He was one of six children of Denis J. and Mary O’Mara 
Lyons, both from County Mayo, Ireland. His grammar school train- 
ing was received at St. Aloysius in the nation’s capital. He attended 
St. Laurent College, Montreal, Canada, for secondary schooling, and 
St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Md., for his college education. Fa- 
ther Lyons began his Dominican life on Sept. 10, 1896, when he 
was clothed with the habit at St. Rose Priory, Springfield, Ky. One 
year later he made profession of vows in the same convent. After his 
study of philosophy and theology at St. Joseph’s Priory, Somerset, 
Ohio, he was ordained there by Bishop James J. Hartley of Colum- 
bus, July 22, 1904. Father Lyons finished his preparations for the 
apostolate at the newly opened Convent of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion in Washington, D.C. 

Father Lyons began his life-long service to the Church in the 
Order of St. Dominic, as a parish priest in Holy Name Church, 
Kansas City, Mo., in Sept., 1906. His next assignment came in March 
of 1908, when he was sent to Holy Rosary Priory, Minneapolis, 
Minn. After serving there, he went to Holy Trinity, Somerset, Ohio, 
where he helped with parish work and the Rosary magazine. Then 
came the year, 1914, which brought Father Lyons to the place which 
has benefitted most from his priestly labors, St. Louis Bertrand’s 
Priory, Louisville, Ky. Having worked there four years, he was made 
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subprior in 1918, an office which he has faithfully fulfilled without 
interruption until the present day. 

During his years at St. Louis Bertrand’s, Father Lyons baptized 
632 persons, and officially witnessed 519 marriages. He was director 
of the Holy Name Society for many years. He has served as chaplain 
of the Sisters of Good Shepherd, Sisters of Mercy, Visitation Home, 
Holy Rosary Academy, and the Carmelite Monastery. Forty years ago 
he was chaplain at the House of Correction, then located on the site 
of the present University of Louisville. Father Lyons still celebrates 
the community Mass every morning and goes to office. 

Father Lyons has seen the growth of the Catholic Church in 
Louisville, and has been instrumental in bringing Christ to many souls 
living there. His gifts of prudence and kindness have enabled him to 
play an important part in the development of this great city. During 
the jubilee celebration, he received a congratulatory letter from Vice 
President Nixon and was made a Kentucky Colonel by Governor 
Lawrence Wetherby, an honor well deserved for his decades of 
ministering to the common good. 

Dominicana joins with his many other friends in paying tribute 
to Father Lyons at this happy time of his Golden Jubilee, which 
marks fifty years of priestly service for God and country. 








GOLDEN JUBILEE 
of 
THE REVEREND OCTAVE DAMIAN PARENT, O.P. 





eda ULY 22, 1954 marked the joyful occasion of Father Octave 
es Damian Parent’s Fiftieth Anniversary of ordination to 
oP | the sacred priesthood. The Golden Jubilee was com- 
memorated quietly on Saturday, July the third, when the 
Jubilarian celebrated a Solemn Mass of Thanksgiving at the Do- 
minican Sisters’ Convent of Mount St. Mary-on-the-Hudson, 
Newburgh, New York, where Father Parent is chaplain. Fellow- 
Dominican priests and Sisters attended the Mass, and paid tribute 
to Father Parent’s half-century of devoted priestly endeavor. 

A native of Canada, Father Parent was born in Sainte Flavie, 
Matane County in the province of Quebec, on January 1, 1880, 
one of eight children of Francis Xavier and Sophronia Drapeau 
Parent. Brought to the United States in early youth, he attended 
Saint Ann’s Grammar school, Fall River, Massachusetts. He re- 
ceived his high-school education at Nicolet College, Nicolet, 
Canada, and graduated from St. Dunstan’s College, Charlotte- 
town, Prince Edward Island, before his entrance into the Domini- 
can Order. On November 16, 1898, he was clothed with the habit 
of the Order at St. Rose Priory, Springfield, Kentucky, and after 
a year’s novitiate, he made Simple Profession into the hands of 
the Very Reverend William Quinn, Prior of St. Rose. Subsequent 
to his profession in the Order of Preachers, he began his course 
in philosophy there at St. Rose, completing it at St. Joseph’s 
Priory, Somerset, Ohio, where he spent three additional years in 
the study of theology. He was ordained to the sacred priesthood 
at Somerset on July 22, 1904, by the Most Reverend James J. 
Hartley, Bishop of Columbus. 

Following the customary post-ordination course of theologi- 
cal studies at the House of Studies in Washington, D. C., Father 
Parent was appointed, in 1906, to the faculty of philosophy at the 
Dominican Studium in Somerset, Ohio. He taught there for four 
years, after which he began service as a parish priest with as- 
signments at St. Vincent Ferrer’s, New York City, St. Louis 
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Bertrand’s, Louisville, Kentucky ; Holy Name, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri; and St. Patrick’s in Columbus, Ohio. 

In April of 1926, Father Parent was named procurator at St. 
Rose Priory, Springfield, Kentucky. It was there, on July 22, 1929, 
that he celebrated his Silver Jubilee of ordination to the priest- 
hood, amidst the felicitations of his fellow-Dominicans, relatives, 
and friends. 

The second quarter-century of Father Parent’s exemplary 
priestly life found him engaged once again in the parochial minis- 
try, serving in the various Dominican parishes in the east, mid- 
west and southern parts of the country: St. Louis Bertrand’s, 
Louisville, Kentucky; Blessed Sacrament, Madison, Wisconsin ; 
St. Raymond’s and St. Pius’ in Providence, Rhode Island. Ever 
an edifying son of St. Dominic, Father Parent excelled as a parish 
priest and won many friends for Christ, wherever he labored, by 
his tireless industry and joyous spirit. For the past several years, 
Father Parent has occupied the post of chaplain at the Dominican 
Sisters’ Motherhouse of Mt. St. Mary-on-the-Hudson, New- 
burgh, New York, where he continues his life of complete dedica- 
tion to the highest ideals of the religious priesthood. 

Dominicana is privileged to offer its sincere congratulations to 
Father Parent on this happy occasion of his Golden Jubilee, and 
prayerfully wishes him many more years of fruitful service in the 
sacred ministry. 








THE MOST REVEREND 
+: PAUL AUGUSTINE SKEHAN, O.P., S.T.M. 


Procurator General of the Order of Preachers 


On August 5, 1954, Most Rev. Paul Augustine Skehan died of 
a heart attack in a Roman hospital. He was fifty-four years of 
age, and had been Procurator General of the Dominican Order 
since 1946. His death came only thirty-six days after the Master 
General was killed in an automobile accident. Thus Dominicans 
the world over have been deprived of their two highest superiors, 
and are praying that two other staunch leaders will be forth- 
coming. 

Father Skehan was born November 17, 1899, at Anderson, 
Indiana. He was the oldest son of Charles Francis and Laura 
Cecilia Sullivan Skehan. One of his younger brothers is Rev. 
Philip Cyprian Skehan, O.P., of Providence College, R. I. Paul 
Skehan started his grammar school education at St. Mary’s, An- 
derson, Ind., and continued it at Cathedral School, Indianapolis, 
Ind., at Cathedral School in Pittsburgh, Pa., and completed it at 
Our Lady of Lourdes School, Indianapolis, Ind. He received his 
secondary school training at Shortridge High School, Indianapo- 
lis, Ind., and at Hyde Park High School, Chicago, Ill. He began 
college at Bryant and Stratton Business College, Chicago, IIl., 
and then went to Providence College, Providence, R. I. before 
entering the Dominican novitiate. 

Having received the Dominican habit in the novitiate of St. 
Joseph’s Priory, Somerset, Ohio, on August 23, 1921, he was called 
Brother Augustine in religion, and made profession of vows on 
August 24, 1922. His studies in philosophy were at St. Rose 
Priory, Springfield, Kentucky, from 1922-24, and the Dominican 
House of Studies, Washington, D. C., from 1924-25. He took spe- 
cial courses in philosophy at the Catholic University of America 
from 1925-29 while pursuing his studies in theology at Washing- 
ton. Bishop Thomas J. Shahan, Rector of Catholic University, or- 
dained Brother Augustine a priest at St. Dominic’s Church, 
Washington, D. C., on June 21, 1928. 

Father Skehan’s first assignment was to St. Joseph’s Priory, 
Somerset, Ohio, where he taught dogma and was socius of the 
Master of Students. During October of 1930, he was sent to study 
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Canon Law at the Collegio Angelico in Rome. He became pro- 
fessor of Canon Law at the University of Fribourg, Switzerland, 
in 1932. Returning to Rome in 1936 Father Skehan taught Canon 
Law at the Angelicum. The next year he came back to America 
where he was instructor on the faculty of Canon Law, and Ma- 
gister Spiritus of the young Fathers at the Dominican House of 
Studies, Washington, D. C. In 1938 Father Skehan was named 
assistant secretary of the Apostolic Delegation in the nation’s capital. 
The same year he was made Pro-Magister Studiorum of the Studium 
Generale, Washington, D. C., and also a member of the commission to 
draw up plans for a philosophical and theological quarterly. Later he 
became a member on the board of editors of the Thomist, the 
periodical born of these plans. The year 1938 also saw him named 
Provincial Promotor of Causes of Beatification and Canonization. 
During 1939-40 Father Skehan was assistant professor of Canon 
Law at C. U. He became Master of Studies and Ordinary Pro- 
fessor of Canon Law at the Pontifical Faculty of Theology, 
Washington, D. C., in 1941. 


Father Skehan was appointed the 102nd Procurator General 
of the Order of Preachers in 1946, the second most responsible 
position in governing Dominicans. His duty was to take care of 
all business between the Order and the Holy See. He performed 
the work of his office with a keen appreciation of its responsibil- 
ity, as befits a true son of St. Dominic. 

The many degrees merited by Father Skehan are a striking 
testimony to the reasonableness of the great confidence placed in 
him by the Church and Order. He was a Bachelor of Arts from 
Providence College; a Lector of Sacred Theology from the Do- 
minican House of Studies, Washington, D. C., April 27, 1929; a 
Master of Arts in Philosophy from the Catholic University of 
America, June, 1929; a Doctor of Canon Law from Collegio 
Angelico, Rome, June, 1932; and finally his intellectual efforts in 
behalf of the Church were crowned on January 15, 1948, when he 
received the degree of the Master of Sacred Theology from the 
late Father Suarez. In that same year Father Skehan was ap- 
pointed a member of one of the special commissions of the Sacred 
Congregation of Sacraments in Rome. He was also an official of 
the Sacred Congregation of the Affairs of Religious. In 1950 the 
University of Santo Tomas in Manila awarded him an honorary 
degree in law. 

Father Skehan had been ill two months after a heart attack. 
He seemed to be recovering and was getting ready for a trip to 
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the United States upon leaving the hospital. But a second heart 
attack on August 5th proved fatal. A funeral Mass was offered 
for the happy repose of his soul in Rome at the Church of Santa 
Sabina on August 8th. Father Timothy M. Sparks, O.P., S.T.M., 
North American Socius of the Master General, accompanied his 
body to America. 

Rev. Philip C. Skehan, O.P., of Providence, College, R. L., a 
a brother of the late Procurator General, was celebrant at the 
Solemn Requiem Mass offered August 13, 1954, in St. Vincent 
Ferrer Church, Manhattan. The deacon was Very Rev. Timothy 
M. Sparks, O.P., S.T.M., and Very Rev. William D. Marrin, O.P., 
P.G., pastor and prior of St. Vincent Ferrer’s Church and Vicar- 
Provincial of the Province of St. Joseph was sub-deacon. Very 
Rev. Harold C. Boyd, O.P., P.G., assistant director of the Eastern 
Mission Band, preached the eulogy. Cardinal Spellman’s repre- 
sentative was Auxiliary Bishop Joseph P. Donahue of New York, 
who presided and gave the final absolution. Father Skehan was 
buried in the Dominican Cemetery at Pleasantville, N. Y. 

To Father Skehan’s brother, Rev. Philip Skehan, O.P., to his 
mother, sister, and uncle, Rev. John J. Sullivan, O.P., of Provi- 
dence College, and to all his family and friends, Dominicana offers 
deepest sympathy. May he rest in peace! 








++ BROTHER BERTRAND BAILEY, O.P. -/ 


On June 23, 1954, Brother Bertrand Bailey fell from a ladder 
while painting the priory of St. Stephen, Dover, Massachusetts. 
He died shortly after as a result of injuries sustained from the 
accident. Brother Bertrand met his death as he lived, carrying 
out his labors as a Dominican lay brother. 

James Andrew Bailey was born on November 3, 1887 at 
Valley Lee, St. Mary’s Co., Maryland. He was the oldest among 
the eight children of James Theodore and Catherine Elizabeth 
Cheseldine Bailey. He is the brother of Sister Catherine Eliza- 
beth, O.P., of Mt. St. Mary’s, Newburgh, New York. James An- 
drew received his education in St. Mary’s Co., Maryland. He was 
clothed in’ the Dominican habit on April 12, 1912, and became 
Brother Bertrand in religion. After his novitiate at the Domini- 
can House of Studies, Washington, D. C., he was assigned in 1913 
to St. Catherine of Siena Priory, New York. Brother Bertrand 
returned to Washington in 1914. Following his simple profession, 
June 22, 1916, he was reassigned to St. Catherine’s in New York. 
After his solemn profession on December 8, 1919, he was made 
Socius of the Most Rev. John T. McNicholas, O.P., S.T.M., 
Bishop of Duluth, Minn. When Bishop McNicholas became Arch- 
bishop of Cincinnati, Ohio, Brother Bertrand remained with him 
as Socius until his transfer to St. Stephen’s Priory, Dover, Mass., 
after the Archbishop’s death in 1951. 

A solemn funeral Mass was offered for Brother Bertrand 
Bailey on Saturday, June 26, 1954, at St. Stephen’s Priory, by the 
Prior, Father Cyril Burke, O.P. Father Michael T. McNicholas, 
O.P., nephew of the late Archbishop of Cincinnati, was the 
preacher. The following letter is indeed a tribute to the work 
done by Brother Bertrand during his years with the Most Rev. 
John T. McNicholas. 


Letter Circulated Throughout the Archdiocese of Cincinnati 
At the Command of Archbishop Alter in Connection 
With the Death of Brother Bertrand Bailey 


The Archdiocese of Cincinnati 
29 East Eighth Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
June 24, 1954 
Reverend dear Father : 
Brother Bertrand Bailey, O.P., was killed in an accident Wednesday 
morning, June 23, 1954. Funeral services will be conducted Saturday morning, 
at St. Stephen’s Priory, Dover, Massachusetts. 
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Brother Bertrand left an indelible mark on the Archdiocese of Cincinnati. 
He came here in 1925 as general secretary to the late Archbishop McNicholas. 
In 1938 he began his career as a builder of Missions in the Archdiocese, with 
St. Susanna in Mason, Ohio. During the next twelve years Brother Bertrand 
personally planned, directed, and worked on the construction of 25 new chapels 
that dot every part of the Archdiocese, converted 10 existing buildings into 
chapels, repaired and remodeled 10 existing churches, constructed 6 schools, 
built 3 parish halls, converted two buildings into temporary schools, erected 3 
priest houses and remodeled 14, and made 7 sisters’ houses habitable. About 
fifteen percent of the parish plants in the diocese today owe their very existence 
to the “Little Brother of the Missions.” 

Kindly remember Brother Bertrand in your prayers and Masses. A special 
Mass for the repose of is soul is to be said in every parish and mission in which 
he labored. 

With best wishes, I am 


Sincerely yours in Christ, 
(signed) PAUL F. LEIBOLD 
Chancellor 


Dominicana offers sincerest sympathy to Brother Bertrand’s 
family and friends. May his soul rest in peace! 
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Catherine of Siena. By Sigrid Undset. Translated by Kate Austin-Lund. 
New York, Sheed & Ward, 1954. pp. 293. $3.50. 


Sigrid Undset’s masterful technique, known to us especially in 
Kristin Lavransdatter, reaches its fulfillment in this historically ac- 
curate delineation of Siena’s noblest daughter. The life of St. Cath- 
erine of Siena, written by Sigrid Undset during the last years of 
her life, is a work of simple grandeur. This biography of a most un- 
usual Saint now appears in English translation at a time when women 
are entering more and more into lifelong careers beyond that of the 
home. 

In its opening chapter, Catherine of Siena introduces the reader 
to the powerful influences a woman may and does exercise over the 
lives of men. The advent of women into fields conventionally re- 
served for men is not something peculiar to modern times but has 
belonged to women from time immemorial, more or less determined 
by the age in which they lived. St. Catherine of Siena was such a 
woman ; she stepped into the field of political diplomacy when me- 
dieval society was in the throes of emerging as Modern Europe. Holi- 
ness of life was the foundation from which her activities stemmed, 
with the pattern distinctively Dominican—the delicate combination of 
an active contemplative life directed to sanctity. The final chapter 
indicates that to be saints in the making is still the pattern for the 
woman of today. The words of this chapter are the energetic final 
notes of a great symphonic writing. The melodic movements of Cath- 
erine’s story—the call of the Cross, a life of love, the power of good 
—are counterpointed to the present day record—the answer of pleas- 
ure, a life of self-seeking, the softness of mediocrity. The concluding 
words of Catherine of Siena are the last written by Sigrid Undset: 
“we sorely need the wisdom of the saints.” 

The literary creation of St. Catherine of Siena is wrought with 
the same genius as was Kristin Lavransdatter so that she emerges as 
a real living person, whom we come to know and to love intimately. 
The portrayal of the succeeding stages of St. Catherine’s advance to 
sanctity reads like a novel, yet retains the stateliness of historical fact. 
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The distinctive Undset style is again evident in this book; added 
to this are signs of comprehensive and compact thinking in Catherine 
of Siena that to this reviewer did not seem apparent in the author’s 
other works. J-McC. 


Mary in Our Life. By William G. Most. New York, P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 
1954. pp. 323. $4.00. 


In the preface to Mary In Our Life the author gives the theme 
and aim of his work and outlines the matter to be treated. Through- 
out the book he is faithful to this theme and outline and accomplishes 
his aim adequately. “The theme of this book,” in the words of the 
author, “can be summed up in one sentence; God has given to Mary 
an all-pervading place in the work of the Redemption ; therefore . . . 
we should give her a corresponding place in our spiritual lives.” To 
execute this sound and profitable Marian theme Father Most divides 
his work into a doctrinal part, “the dogmas that show Mary’s place 
in the plans of God,” and a devotional part, “the means by which we 
can make our lives harmonize with God’s plans.” 

The emphasis of the doctrinal section is on those “truths that 
are most intimately related to the development of a sound Marian 
spirituality.” His insistence that true Marian devotion must be 
“solidly grounded on the firm rock of dogma” gives a rich flavor to 
the clear doctrinal exposition. In this section Father Most is faithful 
to a literal use of theological terms and carefully avoids the confusion 
of metaphorical and figurative language in a doctrinal tract. The 
problems of Mariology are presented openly and the possibility of 
diverse opinions on certain matters admitted frankly. Yet Father 
Most never becomes preoccupied with difficulties, nor does he attempt 
to solve them conclusively. His aim is to present the doctrinal matter 
in a way that can be easily understood. He never loses sight of his aim. 

The second section considers the whole structure of the spiritual 
life related to the principal Marian doctrines and devotions. This is 
too monumental a task for such a brief work, consequently this sec- 
tion does not always have the ringing clarity of the previous section. 
The defect is understandable, but what is more important is that the 
positive accomplishment of this section is valuable. It does bring 
Marian doctrine and Marian devotion together. Like body and soul, 
only when they are joined can there be the fullness of life; so too, 
only when dogma and devotion, knowledge and love are joined can 
the Christian enjoy the fullness of being a child of Mary. 


D.A.L. 
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Cardinal Gasquet. By Shane Leslie. New York, P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 
1954. pp. 270. $3.50. 


The story of an altar boy who became a Benedictine Monk, an 
Abbot, and was honored by Pope Pius X by being raised to be a 
prince of the Church is related in a vivid manner in Cardinal Gasquet. 
The book includes not only sufficient background material, but also 
an autobiographical sketch, the personal correspondence of Cardinal 
Gasquet, and excerpts from his diary. The author has nevertheless 
provided his readers with an orderly arrangement of the most inter- 
esting and enlightening events in the varied career of Cardinal Gas- 
quet. Thus an intimate knowledge may be gained of the spirit which 
animated the varied activities of this Benedictine Monk. For the story 
reveals the tremendous tasks Cardinal Gasquet performed for his 
own order and especially his contributions to the Catholic Church 
and to her reigning Pontiffs. 

The outstanding chapter is one devoted to the tremendous role 
played by the Cardinal in the controversy over the validity of 
Anglican Orders. After finishing this chapter the reader will cer- 
tainly be better acquainted with the issues that were involved and 
appreciate the invaluable aid that was given by Cardinal Gasquet to 
Pope Leo XIII. Other noteworthy chapters cover the colorful career 
of the late Cardinal in such events as the establishment of the English 
Mission to the Vatican, his influence in promoting the Allied cause 
at the Vatican during the First World War, his work on the revision 
of the Vulgate, his duties as Vatican Librarian, and his journeys to 
the United States. Of special interest to students of history will be 
the chapter devoted to the evaluation of the late Cardinal’s merits 
as a professional historian. This memoir is indeed a fitting tribute 
to the late Cardinal. P.G. 


Bread in the Wilderness. By Thomas Merton. New York, New Directions, 
1953. pp. 146. $6.00. 


Many of the Psalms seem to have little or nothing to do with 
the life of the monk, sister or priest whose privilege it is to be the 
voice of the Church in the recitation of the Divine Office. What rela- 
tion, does Og the King of Basan have to the 20th century? How can 
a Christian, redeemed by love, thirst for the blood of his enemies? 
Pius XII in his encyclical Divino Affiante Spiritu gives us the an- 
swer. “What was done and said in the Old Testament was ordained 
and disposed by God with such consummate wisdom that things past 
prefigured in a spiritual way those that were to come under the new 
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dispensation of grace.” He goes on to urge the exegete to discover 
this spiritual significance of the literal meaning of Scripture. In 
Bread in the Wilderness, Thomas Merton attempts to do this in a 
group of personal reflections on the Psalter, not however as an 
exegete, but rather as a Christian who seeks to make the Church’s 
prayer book his own. Occasionally a particular Psalm is considered, 
but the general topic is the Psalter as a whole—its dignity, our atti- 
tude toward it, and our profit from it. 

To show how successful he has been, it will suffice to quote a 
passage from his epilogue. 

“But after all, it is not by seeking ‘to get something out of the 
Psalms’ that we finally arrive at an understanding of the Psalter or 
of our Canonical Office. Although the Psalms are given for our bene- 
fit it is not enough to think only of our own benefit: they are first 
of all for the glory of God. God is glorified most in those who have 
given up everything for Him and have found everything in Him. 
The Psalms profit us most when they give God most Glory.” 

It is evident that Father Louis’ writing has lost none of the 
freshness and candor that have made him one of the most popular 
Catholic American authors. These essays are a mature work, written 
by a humble pen and firmly rooted in the traditional teaching of the 
Church. Bread in the Wilderness is substantial fare for those who 
are bound to the Office, and it will be read with great profit by all 
those who wish to make the liturgy live in their lives. F.M.A. 


Philosophy of Law. By Giorgio Del Vecchio. Translated by Thomas Owen 
Martin. Washington, D. C., The Catholic University of America 
Press, 1953. pp. 474. $6.50. 


Although it is developed from a neo-Kantian viewpoint, Phi- 
losophy of Law is an eloquent defense of the existence of natural 
rights and duties and a valuable contribution to the Philosophical 
School of Jurisprudence at this time when empirical, pragmatic, and 
utilitarian ideas are so prevalent. For this reason the Catholic Uni- 
versity School of Law has seen fit to present to American students 
of law this work of professor Giorgio Del Vecchio, learned philos- 
opher-jurist of the University of Rome. The outgrowth of a set of 
classroom notes, Philosophy of Law gives a general historical and 
philosophical introduction to the field of law. It treats only in passing 
of particular problems of positive law, state and society, international 
law, etc. 

The historical section, by far the more outstanding part, com- 
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prises about half of the book. Dr. Del Vecchio draws from the gen- 
etal history of philosophy in order to build up a connected history 
of law from the early Greeks through the Roman jurists to the Chris- 
tian scholastics and into the Renaissance and the law schools of mod- 
ern times. Readers with scholastic backgrounds will be annoyed to 
find the subjectivist Emmanuel Kant placed at the pinnacle of phi- 
losophy ; however, this must be expected from a man who has accepted 
Kantian principles and modified them to fit his own juristic synthesis. 

In his philosophical synthesis Dr. Del Vecchio discusses the con- 
cept of law, its historical evolution and rational basis. Dr. Del Vecchio 
approaches traditional scholastic doctrine because of his insistence on 
absolute, eternal values, but his neo-Kantian principles make him 
deviate on many important points. Thus, both scholasticism and Del 
Vecchio hold for an immutable, eternal natural law, but they disagree 
sharply as to its nature. Scholastics generally place the foundation 
of natural law in the Divine Plan of the First Cause, either in the 
Divine Intellect or Will or in a combination of both. Professor Del 
Vecchio, following the Kantian doctrine of the supremacy of pure 
reason, places the foundation of natural law in human nature. 

In publishing Philosophy of Law, the Catholic University School 
of Law does not intend to endorse all the conclusions of Dr. Vel 
Vecchio, but rather it strikes out in a general way against the His- 
torical and Positivist Schools, which deny the absolute existence of 
natural law. Dr. Brendan Brown, Dean of the Law School, has added 
a much needed introduction in which he points out the broad similari- 
ties and differences between the opinions of the Italian jurist and 
traditional teaching. 

While it is true that Philosophy of Law will do much towards a 
revival of natural law-thinking in circles where that is lacking today, 
still it must be deplored that some tenets of traditional Thomistic 
doctrine must find their champion outside the Scholastic School. The 
appearance of such a book under Catholic auspices indicates the need 
for more development of Thomistic thought along the lines of natural 
law and duties. J.M.D. 


Prophecy and Papacy. A Study of Lamennais, the Church, and the 
Revolution. By Alec R. Vidler. New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1954. pp. 300. $3.75. 


The apostasy of Lamennais has been referred to as “the greatest 
individual loss which the Church has sustained for four hundred 
years.” The history of his life-long preoccupation with the quest for 
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a social order in which liberty would be given a paramount position, 
and his ultimate break with the Church within which he had originally 
hoped to find the answer to his quest, makes an interesting but dis- 
appointing story for the Catholic reader. Alec Vidler’s scholarly ac- 
count creates a similar keen interest, but unfortunately, his not too 
analytical Epilogue shares some of the disappointment also. 

Partly biographical, Prophecy and Papacy is more properly a 
study of “mennaisianism’—the portmanteau word embracing the 
body of ideas and movements to which Lamennais gave birth, and 
which extended over the apologetical, ecclesiastical and_ political 
realms. The mennaisian apologetic meant traditionalism and the phi- 
losophy of sensus communis, upon which Lamennais constructed 
his New Apologetics. His ecclesiology was synonymous with ultra- 
montanism, while the mennaisian politics meant Catholic Liberalism. 
Both his New Apologetics and his liberal doctrine of the separation 
of Church and State were eventually condemned by papal encyclicals. 
At first Lamennais submitted. However he felt certain that the con- 
demnation was motivated, not by dogmatic principles, but by political 
expediency ; and as Dr. Vidler shows, he did not submit in his judg- 
ment, but only outwardly. 

The book does not take us beyond Lamennais’ rupture with 
Catholicism, for from then on he “ceased to be a significant figure 
in the Church.” In the Epilogue, however, the author does attempt 
to allot the blame in the catastrophe of Lamennais’ lamentable life, and 
to compare his era with the present. While his coverage of the his- 
torical events is objectively discerning, giving us a more compre- 
hensive and penetrating study of the subject than we have had until 
now, Dr. Vidler’s summary is regretfully inadequate. He attempts 
to cover too much ground in the space he has left himself, and his 
effort to show that what the Church condemned in Lamennais she 
now condones in others, is unfair to both the Church and some mod- 
ern Catholic writers. 

Lamennais’ creed has been summed up in the single article, “I 
believe in the social mission of the Church.” Fortunately, his fellow- 
workers on Avenir, a turbulent and short-lived publication, under- 
stood that adherence to the Church itself was more important than 
adherence to any isolated and self-conceived mission. Separating from 
their brilliant, restless and hot-headed leader, they went on to new 
and greater missions: Pére d’ Alzon, to found the Augustinians of the 
Assumption ; Dom Guéranger, to restore Benedictine life; and finally, 
the great Pére Lacordaire, to give a rebirth to the Dominicans of 
France. T.Q. 
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The Monk and the World. By Walter Dirks. Translated from the German 
by Daniel Coogan. New York, David McKay Co., Inc., 1954. pp. xi, 
234. $3.50. 


At the conclusion of his book, The Monk and the World, the 
author makes the statement that he is “writing neither as a theologian 
nor as a historian, neither as a philosopher nor as a sociologist, but 
as a man interested, as a Christian, and as a journalist.” The evidence 
of this claim is immediately apparent to the reader who knows some- 
thing of the milieu within which the leaders of the various religious 
orders treated in the book established their foundations. 


The author poses certain questions concerning the great orders 
of Benedict, Francis, Dominic and Ignatius. What was God’s plan for 
them in the century of their foundation? In what did their historical 
service consist ? What is His plan for them in the 20th century? Mr. 
Dirks attempts to answer these queries and at times evinces an 
amazingly penetrative insight into the religious spirit. Unfortunately, 
these insights are overshadowed far too often by a complete over- 
sight or misunderstanding of the total picture. 


After a lengthy and at times confusing introduction, the author 
divides his work into seven main sections—l. The Answer of the 
Monks. 2. The Answer of the Church. 3. St. Benedict and the Sword. 
4. St. Francis and Money. 5. St. Dominic and the Mind. 6. St. Ig- 
natius and Freedom. 7. The Monks and Ourselves Today. The last 
section is the author’s evaluation of the role which the great orders of 
the Church may play in present history. He speaks of going “beyond 
Catholicism : into the Church and into history. In this hour of Church 
history there is no longer any place for such large and aggressive dis- 
crete institutions as the great orders.” Rather a forceful statement, 
made without proof, and leaving the reader somewhat mystified on 
just how one goes beyond Catholicism into the Church! The state- 
ment is all the more confusing in light of the assertion which the 
author makes in the following paragraph, that “. . . especially in this 
hour, mankind, as well as the Church, needs the genuine monastic 
life form, particularly the so-called “strict” and “contemplative” or- 
ders, and a qualified elite with monastic connections is also needed. 
This elite will presumably be less numerous and more latent. They 
will no longer put their stamp upon an era; in the fight against the 
demons, they will presumably fight on in our midst, in their special 
way... .” Why the “qualified elite with monastic connections” will 
be less numerous and more latent is not explained. Presumably the 
author here speaks of the Franciscans, Dominicans and Jesuits, whose 
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way of life, though rooted in the traditional monastic form, neverthe- 
less is a necessary innovation .on that form, making these “elite” 
more compact and mobile. Yet if the “elite” do not put their own 
particular stamp upon an era, then it seems that their influence upon 
that era is either a total failure or to all intents and purposes nil. 

Mr. Dirks makes many statements throughout the work which 
are not proven. They are personal assertions made in an offhand 
manner, many of which would lead the reader to conclude that the 
work of the great orders has been for nothing down through the 
centuries. The book is marked with what might be called a liberal 
outlook. The sections on the particular orders, while in part well done, 
contain many errors. The Dominicans are berated for their part in 
the Inquisition which “Catholics have no cause to deal lightly with.” 
They “rather have even more cause to renounce it than freethinkers.” 
Again no reason is given for this assertion. In fact Mr. Dirks shows 
an amazing lack of understanding of the whole situation which neces- 
sitated this “frightful episode.” As a journalist, the author holds the 
reader’s attention because of the free style of his writing. On other 
and more important factors however, the author has not successfully 
presented and defended his thesis. The few kernels of truth contained 
in The Monk and the World in no way compensate for the whole 
husks of mis-statements and false logic apparent throughout. 

T.K. 


Charlemagne. The Legend and the Man. By Harold Lamb. Garden City, 
New York, Doubleday and Co., Inc., 1954. pp. 320. $4.50. 


In Charlemagne you will find less of the glamour of a hero and 
more of the strife of a brave man. This biographical narrative is 
aimed at reproducing the human side of the legendary king of the 
Franks. It tells of Charles’ personal awkwardness, the struggle to 
build a kingdom, and the half-kept promises of the Carolingians to the 
Church. 

Harold Lamb develops vivid scenes to describe Charlemagne’s 
material accomplishments: crossing the Alps in defense of the Pope, 
spreading Frankish domination over the Saxons, the revival of learn- 
ing under the influence of Alcuin, the second coronation by Pope Leo 
on Christmas, 799, the final recognition of Emperor Charles by the 
Eastern Empress, Irene. 

The Charlemagne who became a legend was “a good and faithful 
servant” who received from the Lord, in the bosom of the Church, 
the sceptor of the kingdom. But Charles the man, as Mr. Lamb de- 
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scribes him, is more of a paradox of good and evil. According to 
Lamb, Charles was a “half-taught brute,” self-indulgent, tricking 
friends, never a great field general; but at the same time he was 
deeply religious, the protector of the poor, possessed of consummate 
ability to win his objectives without a battle, and ever convinced that 
he was king “by the will of God.” 

The author has achieved a more accurate evaluation of the 
famous namesake of Charles the Hammer with the help of the his- 
torical studies of the French master, Arthur Kleinclausz of the 
Faculty of Letters, Lyon. The controversy over Charlemagne’s 
French or Germanic ancestry is carefully avoided. The setting of 
ancient Frankland is reconstructed, but modern names are used for 
cities and rivers. The narrative flows smoothly and is easy to read. 
It should appeal to everyone interested in the Carolingian kingdom 
and the formation of the nations of Western Europe. J.M.D. 


The Holy Spirit in Christian Life. By Pere Gardeil, O.P. St. Louis, B. 
Herder Book Co., 1954. pp. 158. $2.50. 


One of the more obscure and confusing aspects of the practical 
Christian life is the activity of the Holy Ghost. Christians, even those 
in religious life, find it difficult to comprehend properly the role of 
the Spirit in the formation of the perfect life. His work is the final 
supernaturalizing force transforming purely human actions into a 
divine sphere. This action is so subtle that it is not often perceived 
by the mind. Because of this, a certain awe and mystery surrounds 
His operations. 

Pére Gardeil has handled the mystery of the Holy Spirit in the 
traditional Thomistic manner, adding a freshness of approach which 
masters alone achieve. The theologian of the Gifts broadly outlines 
the Christian life, directing attention specifically to the role of the 
Holy Ghost. The body of the work begins with the gift of fear and 
continues along the usual gradation and alignment of the gifts and 
beatitudes. The final note of The Holy Spirit in Christian Life is one 
of expansive confidence in the ability of the soul docile to the Spirit 
of God. 

The principal greatness of Pére Gardeil’s book rests in its sim- 
plicity of style and expression. It reaches the common level without 
sacrificing either the splendour of the doctrine or the beauty of its 
application. Arising from this simplicity is an efficacy which touches 
the heart, such in fact, that it seems that the Spirit of Whom he 
writes vivifies the author’s work. 
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While The Holy Spirit in Christian Life is primarily directed 
to men and women in the religious state, it is nevertheless of immense 
worth to everyone. As H. D. Gardeil, O.P., so aptly wrote in the 
foreword, “the beneficent dew of its gifts, and of its fruits, is the 
privilege of no particular way of life; it is free to fall on everyone 
sanctified by grace. It will be then in the truest sense of the word 
. ..a retreat on the Christian life.” G.M.W. 


The All-Present God. A Study in St. Augustine. By S. J. Grabowski. 
St. Louis, Missouri, B. Herder Book Co., 1954. pp. x, 327. $4.50. 


Between St. Augustine’s encomium in the de Trinitate, “God is 
great without indigence, ruling but from no position, containing all 
things without ‘having’ them, totally everywhere without place,” and 
the reasoned conclusion of St. Thomas in the Summa (I, 8, 1 c), 
“Thus it necessarily follows that God is in all things, and intimately,” 
there intervenes at least eight hundred years of development of 'Chris- 
tian doctrine. But these two statements of the fact and the mode 
of God’s omnipresence are not entirely unrelated. They are really 
two threads in the rich fabric making up the tightly-woven and in- 
creasingly beautiful and ornamented garment of the deposit of faith 
—Catholic theology. This is the implicit conclusion and perhaps the 
greatest single contribution of Father Grabowski’s study. 

Although St. Augustine flourished some eight centuries before 
Scholasticism flowered and produced the Angelic Doctor, this does 
not mean that the Doctor of Grace’s presentation of the doctrine of 
the divine presence is primitive and under-developed. The author 
shows in a scholarly, well-documented manner that Augustine drew 
upon, collected, and properly subordinated all the sources which were 
at hand. Sacred Scripture and the tradition of the Fathers of the 
Church who preceded him took first place. St. Augustine did not, 
moreover, eschew the morsels of truth nor fail to profit from the 
errors in early Greek and current philosophical thought. Even the 
pursuit and capture of his own great soul by the Hound of Heaven 
served as a source from which he derived profit in presenting his 
doctrine. “Too late I loved thee,” he said, “and behold thou wert 
within, and I abroad, and there I searched for thee.” 

Yet the cast of St. Augustine’s character does not permit his 
presentation to be systematic. Primarily a pastor, the Bishop of Hippo 
wrote polemically. Thus from his writings against the Manichees we 
can garner his attitude toward a dualism in which the presence of God 
is excluded from matter, “the Absolute Principle of Evil.” Later in 
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his life, battling against Pelagianism, he furnished us with his 
thought on the most intimate presence of all, the dwelling of the 
Blessed Trinity in the souls of the just. In each of these areas of 
thought he laid the foundation for the later Catholic doctors, even 
influencing dogmatic pronouncements of the Church, as the author 
shows in a separate chapter. It may be noted here that insofar as 
the doctrine of divine pre-motion is co-existence with that of God’s 
presence, this author considers that “no support for either side 
(Thomistic or Molinistic) can be gained from the writings of St. 
Augustine. His teaching on the matter at hand is too general and 
somewhat vague,” (p. 154). This position may be seriously questioned 
on these grounds alone, namely, L. Molina’s corrective attitude with 
regard to St. Augustine’s doctrine on efficacious grace. 

Father Grabowski’s monograph is an example of a true perspec- 
tive regarding patristic theology. Throughout the author maintains 
the attitude that St. Augustine’s writings (and, by extension, those 
of the Fathers) are a single element in the manifold of authentic 
Christianity. They are not to be considered as a pure stream which 
later suffered pollution from the tributaries of subsequent systems 
of theology. The impression this type of book leaves is that the Fa- 
thers are an indispensable link with primitive Christianity and a treas- 
ure which twentieth century Catholic theologians have at their dis- 
posal, for fresh speculation and synthesis. B.M.S. 


The Human Element in the Church of Christ. By Rev. Dr. Paul Simon. 
Translated from the German by Meyrick Booth, Ph.D. Cork, The 
Mercier Press, Limited, 1953. pp. 156. 7s., 6d. 


Whenever a person looks at one part of a picture, and closes 
his eyes to the remainder as though it were non-existent, he cannot 
properly appreciate the artistic whole. So it is studying the nature of 
man. Some, viewing only the animal part of humanity, have changed 
man into an upper class beast; others, trying to turn him into an 
angel, have ignored his sensitive nature. Man cannot be known as 
other than what he is, a being composed of a material body and 
spiritual soul. 

Now the Church of Christ, although divinely established, is made 
up of human beings. Father Simon in his book realizes well the 
meaning of this truth and the evil results of its denial, either specula- 
tively or practically. His freshly original presentation is rooted in 
the very Humanity of Christ and in the nature of His mission and 
Church. He shows that no contradiction necessarily arises when 
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mistakes, even serious ones, are made within a society founded by 
God and administered by men. Such apparent contradictions over- 
whelm only those who fail to see standing amidst the wounds of 
human weakness, the immovable fortress of divine Faith. 

The reader who reflects with the writer upon the necessary con- 
sequences of the human element in the Church will appreciate her role 
upon earth, and in particular her development over the centuries to 
the present day. Some excellent chapters on the state of Christ’s 
Church in more modern times are quite enlightening, and should be 
of special interest to the Clergy. The Catholic reader of this book may 
well find his faith and charity strengthened, and the non-Catholic may 
be led to a more understanding attitude toward Catholicism. 

M.M.]. 


The Triptych of the Kingdom. By Dr. N. G. M. Van Doornik, Rev. S. 
Jelsma, Rev. A. Van De Lisdonk. Translated from the Dutch. Edited 
by Rev. John Greenwood. Westminster, Maryland, The Newman 
Press, 1954. pp. 491. $4.75. 


The first question that readers of this book will ask is: “What 
does the title signify?” By the use of the word triptych is understood 
the three inter-related stages of the development of the kingdom of 
God, namely, (1) the Jews; (2) The Messiah, Jesus Christ; (3) His 
Kingdom, the Church. These three stages are presented in three panels 
or sections necessarily connected and illustrate the hand of Divine 
Providence in the history of mankind. 

This work is a synthesis of Catholic doctrine primarily addressed 
to the non-Catholic interested in Catholicism. There is a lucid explan- 
ation of the truths of faith and a plain presentation of the differences 
between Catholicism and Protestantism on vital points. The analysis 
of the Messianic prophecies (pp. 39-53) is a clear indication of the 
effort that was exercised in the composition of this book. The explan- 
ation of the veneration of the saints (pp. 219-225) illustrates its 
eminent practicality as a handbook of the Catholic Faith. Repetition 
of the key ideas at the beginning of each chapter gives unity and 
coherence to the whole treatment. The summary at the end will be 
helpful for quick reference and the list of books for further reading 
was well chosen. 

The authors have a keen and sensitive appreciation for the diffi- 
culties and obstacles which confront the non-Catholic and this attitude 
is reflected in their method of procedure. The distinctive style em- 
ployed will hold the interest of the reader throughout the entire book. 
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We highly recommend this work to non-Catholics, to Catholics 
of college age who desire a brief review of Catholic doctrine, and to 
all those who are engaged in convert work. R.L.E. 


Sanctifying Grace. By Aegidius Doolan, O.P. Cork, The Mercier Press 
Limited, 1953. pp. 108. 


Eusebius relates in his history that the father of Origen used to 
kneel beside his sleeping son and devoutly kiss his breast as the taber- 
nacle wherein God dwelt. Now the Blessed Trinity dwells within us 
by sanctifying grace ; thus the importance of any book on this subject. 

The aim of Father Doolan’s book is “to inquire into the mean- 
ing of this ‘adopting grace’ . . .” His inquiry begins with the con- 
sideration of the sources of our knowledge of grace. He seeks first 
the teaching of the Sacred Scriptures, outlining the main points of 
St. John and St. Paul on this subject. The next font considered is 
Tradition as it is summed up in the Liturgy of the Church. The re- 
mainder of the book is concerned with what grace is and what it does. 

This work is another of the fine popular explanations of a the- 
ological tract now coming from the pen of Father Doolan. His schol- 
arship is enhanced by his adherence to the principles and doctrine of 
St. Thomas which he has made his own by study and meditation. 
There may be brief sections of the book that will require a second 
reading for a thorough appreciation. But to those who understand 
the meaning of sanctifying grace, Father Doolan’s book will serve to 
freshen and deepen their knowledge and appreciation of it. Others 
will find Sanctifying Grace a valuable source of light on this “adopt- 
ing grace” by which “we are called and are the sons of God.” 

C.B. 


Order and Law. By Aegidius Doolan, O.P., S.1.M. Westminster, Mary- 
land. 1954. pp. xviii, 199. $3.50. 


To the ordered mind, disorder destroys peace; to the observer 
of the law, unlawfulness causes disorder, hence it destroys peace. 
Nations meet in peace conferences but disagree in the formulation 
of laws which will ensure peace and order; legislators fail to recog- 
nize the individuals’ right to peace and order; the individual doesn’t 
demand his rights since he is unaware of their origin. 

It is the orderly mind that recognizes this; only the perfectly 
ordered mind sees disorder in its smallest details. St. Thomas Aquinas 
possessed this type of mind. He saw world disorder arise in the indi- 
vidual, multiply in the state and spread among the nations. He never 
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apologized for what he knew was man’s disorderliness, even though 
he knew man would eternally ignore the fact, but he set out to 
expose it. 

The author of Order And Law found in St. Thomas the answer 
to social injustice, the recognition of man’s rights with his corre- 
sponding duties; the origin of law protecting man’s rights, the order 
that flows from observance of law and its consequent peace. The 
world hasn’t found this answer because enough individuals haven’t 
found it. Fr. Doolan trusts that he might find some sincere readers 
who will use his book for the elementary knowledge requisite to this 
answer. 

The book has been written for the man-in-the-street. The chap- 
ters are very brief; the sound doctrine of St. Thomas is set in con- 
trast to modern errors; the Church’s authority is at times invoked, 
or, again, an appeal is made to the approach of philosophers. Although 
the book is too brief to be of particular help to teachers of St. 
Thomas, those who teach social sciences in the light of St. Thomas 
would profit by investigating the book. Ta. 


Handbook to the Life and Times of St. Teresa and St. John of the Cross. 
By E. Allison Peers. Westminster, Maryland, Newman Press, 1954. 
pp. vii, 277. $3.50. 


Since “many readers of the letters of these Saints—and especi- 
ally of the large collection of letters left by St. Theresa, and of her 
Life and Foundations—find the numerous allusions in them to con- 
temporary persons and events highly bewildering, if not quite incom- 
prehensible . . . and find it difficult to form a picture of the back- 
ground of the Discalced Carmelite Reform or to trace its progress 
during the years of persecution and internal conflict which marked 
its early growth,” Allison Peers has written this handbook to facilitate 
the task of the student and the serious reader of the two great Spanish 
mystics, St. Teresa of Avila and St. John of the Cross. 

To achieve this he has divided the book into three sections. The 
first is a narrative of the history of the Reform, covering a period of 
eighty years, beginning with the birth of St. Teresa and ending a few 
years after the death of St. John at the time when the Reform can 
be said to have ended. In the second part are presented brief biogra- 
phies of all these associated with the saints of the Reform, while the 
last section gives various appendices in outline form of important 
historical and biographical dates and places. 

Due to the author’s purpose the book is necessarily factual and 
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not devotional. Throughout the reader profits greatly from Mr. Peers’ 
scholarly approach and vast knowledge of the writings of the Saints 
and their contemporaries. The second and third sections, the biogra- 
phies and appendices, serve to relieve the narrative of cumbersome 
details and permit concentration on the history of the Reform itself. 

This is another of the author’s fine contributions to the study of 
these two great mystics. It is highly recommended to anyone inter- 
ested in studying the lives and writings of these Saints and will be 
an invaluable aid in unraveling the numerous historical and biographi- 
cal allusions found in them. C.M.B. 


Outlines of Moral Theology. By Very Rev. Francis J. Connell, C.Ss.R. 
Milwaukee, The Bruce Publishing Company, 1953. pp. 247. $3.75. 


In an era which attempts to belittle the difference between virtue 
and vice, the science which teaches man the true meaning of morality 
becomes ever more important. In his Outlines of Moral Theology, 
Father Connell has taken the very complex principles and problems 
of moral life, reduced them to their simplest form, and presented 
them in a very readable, yet none the less scientific fashion. 

The author first considers man’s final end and the human actions 
by which he attains to it. Attention is next directed to the subjects of 
law, conscience and sin. Essential to the moral life of man are the 
virtues and these are given very adequate treatment. The general 
aspects of virtue are presented, and then each of the theological and 
moral virtues is, in turn, carefully considered. The final section of 
the book treats of the Sacraments. After their common characteristics 
have been discussed, each of these sevenfold channels of grace is 
explained in concise and particularized fashion. 

Outlines of Moral Theology, as its very title stresses, is not 
meant to be an exhaustive study of the science of morality. It is des- 
tined primarily for the Religious’ or laymen’s study group rather than 
the seminary classroom. Father Connell points out for his readers the 
principles which underlie morality and then applies them in a practical 
way to daily life. The content and method of procedure of the book 
might best be summed up in a quotation from the author’s preface. 
“I have endeavored to incorporate into this single volume in concise 
form, all the fundamental doctrines of Catholic Theology in the field 
of morality together with the chief applications of these teachings to 
the ordinary problems of human life.” 

Father Connell’s enthusiastic style of writing soon captures and 
holds the attention of the reader. Although his work is the fruit of 
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genuine scholarship, the author’s simple manner of explaining a diffi- 
cult subject matter makes the content of his book available to those 
who lack specialized training in Philosophy and Theology. Technical 
expressions are reduced to the very minimum and where necessity 
demands their use, they are well explained. Since Father Connell has 
covered the entire gamut of Moral Theology in one volume, many of 
the moral tracts are quite briefly summarized. This brevity gives 
added merit to the book as a handy reference for priests and clerical 
students and facilitates a quick review of basic moral principles. 
Outlines of Moral Theology will, however, be of greatest value to the 
Catholic layman who wishes to fortify himself against the teachings 
of modern morality by a more scientific knowledge of Catholic Moral 
Doctrine. T.R.P. 


The Rise and Decline of Liberalism. By Thomas P. Neill. Milwaukee, 
Bruce Publishing Company, 1953. pp. ix, 321. $5.50. 


Liberalism is a word freely used today with varied connotations, 
a term inviting broad interpretation. Professor Neill manages to cut 
through centuries of historical record to trace a path from the foun- 
dation period of Classical Liberalism to its fructification in the mid- 
nineteenth century and its ultimate decline in the twentieth. 

Classical Liberalism takes its philosophical roots from the Chris- 
tian concept of man, made in the divine image, accorded an end which 
lay outside human history, with a right to the means necessary to 
attain that end. Historically, its origin lay in the feudal society of 
the latter Middle Ages. 

The liberal tradition gradually took form with the first modifica- 
tion in feudal society, the emergence of the burgher tradesman, and, 
subsequent with further changes, the appearance of the middle class 
bourgeoisie who became the bearer of the liberal tradition. It was in 
this transformation that the structure of society shifted from a stable 
arrangement based upon relationship to land to one in which wealth 
centered upon movable goods and money, and man fitted into society 
more by contract than by status. 

Freedom from exterior restraint became the keynote of liberal 
doctrine, freedom from restriction of any kind—theological, govern- 
mental, economic. It is this doctrinal stand that Professor Neill cites 
as the determining factor leading to its inevitable decline. “Liberals 
made a serious mistake relative to human nature when they defined 
freedom as simply the absence of exterior restraint. It considered 
such freedom as the goal rather than the means, and thus it disassoci- 
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ated itself from the end of human action: the good for the will, the 
truth for the intellect, eternal union with God for the soul. It neg- 
lected theological and ontological considerations, thus giving license 
to error and injustice.” 

Of special benefit is the author’s documentation. His sources are 
authoritative and many; an excellent bibliography can be had from 
the footnotes alone. Some will find fault with the apparent lack of 
balance in thesis exposition. Argumentation supporting the asserted 
decline is lacking in clarity as well as sufficient material for develop- 
ment. 

By his study Professor Neill offers the general reader an 
informative source for an enlightened understanding of the liberal 
frame of mind which prevails in our present day, a modified form 
and by-product of Classical Liberalism. A second volume directed to 
a review of Liberalism in America is in preparation. D.K. 


", . . For | Have Sinned." By Dorothy Fremont Grant. Milwaukee, 
Bruce Publishing Co., 1954. pp. 80. $0.75. 


The non-Catholic in America usually does not have so much 
difficulty in accepting what might be called the purely divine teaching 
of the Catholic Church—the Trinity, Incarnation or Eucharist. His 
difficulty rather arises in giving assent to doctrines where the human 
element seems to predominate—Infallibility of the Pope, authoritarian 
constitution of the Church or Confession. As the name implies 
“... For I Have Sinned” concerns itself with the last. In this pamph- 
let the author, a convert herself, directs her writing to those who are 
investigating Catholicism or to the recently baptized. Her aim is to 
present in a popular, concrete style the Church’s teaching on Sacra- 
mental Confession in such a way that the inquirer will have his mis- 
conceptions dispelled, and the fears of the new Catholic will be shown 
in their true perspective. 

These few pages achieve this end well. Witness a sampling of 
chapter headings: “What Shall I Say Now?” “What Will the Priest 
Think?” “What Price Peace?” It is also strongly recommended for 
priests giving instructions because of the insight it gives into the 
non-Catholic mind. F.M.A. 


The Case of Cardinal Aloysius Stepinac. By Richard Pattee. Milwaukee, 
Bruce Publishing Co., 1953. pp. xvi, 499. $5.50. 


The so-called trial and conviction of the Metropolitan of Croatia, 
Cardinal Stepinac, has left some measure of doubt in the mind of 
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the West as to the innocence of this Prelate regarding the charges 
made against him. In view of the fact that, until now, only the docu- 
ments for the prosecution have been presented, this confusion is 
understandable. With the publication of this book the documents for 
the defense are made available for the first time; it is no longer 
possible to entertain any doubts regarding this horrible travesty of 
justice nor any suspicions about the blamelessness of the Archbishop 
of Zagreb. 

The book is divided into two sections, one analytic, the other 
documentary. In the first part Mr. Pattee gives the historical back- 
ground, the events connected with the trial, and an analysis of the 
charges made against the Cardinal. The historical resumé is indis- 
pensable to an understanding of the Yugoslavian problem. But even 
more important, this background gives us an idea of the tremendous 
problems which faced the Archbishop and his clergy during the 
ravaging years of war prior to Tito’s usurpation of power. As an 
example, five different armies occupied this territory simultaneously, 
and thus there arose the frustrating problem of determining and 
pledging support to the lawful authority. These valiant efforts were 
later described as crimes against the state and collaboration with the 
enemy when the indictment was made. The author thoroughly criti- 
cizes these and the other charges made against the Archbishop, 
devoting six chapters to the refutation. Although this is the smaller 
section of the book, it is the most important because it gives this 
impartial but devastating critique. 

The second part is a documentary section containing an indict- 
ment by the prosecutor, the addresses of the two defending lawyers, 
the Archbishop’s reply, and the evidence in reply to the charges made 
against him. This evidence is in the form of correspondence, public 
addresses, appeals, directives to his clergy, etc. Quotations from these 
documents have already been given in the analytic portion of the 
book but are presented here in full that the record might be complete. 
It is now evident that the account of the trial as it appeared in the 
“People’s Press” is quite different from what took place in the court- 
room. The author is to be commended for presenting the case of 
Cardinal Aloysius Stepinac in its true perspective. T.D. 


Dear Sister. By Catherine De Hueck. Milwaukee, Bruce Publishing 
Company, 1953. pp. 80. $2.00. 


Catherine De Hueck, known and loved by all who are interested 
in the work of the Lay Apostolate, has previously ‘visited’ with 
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Bishops and seminarians. Her present brochure is aimed at the nuns 
and sisters of the Church and especially those who educate and mold 
the Catholic youth of our country. 

Early in her book she states that Dear Sister deals with “the 
need of first-hand knowledge of the Lay Apostolate of Catholic 
Action.” The chapters are unentitled and in the form of short letters. 
Amazingly, within such a small framework, the author has touched 
many pertinent subjects. Particularly note-worthy are her chapters on 
vocations, which hold both a practical value for the reader and afford 
some much needed refreshers on the fundamental principles of all 
vocations. The last few chapters are devoted to the Lay Apostolate 
as such. It is here that Mrs. De Hueck does some of her best writing 
and makes some of her most forceful arguments. 

All may not agree with Dear Sister and some may find open 
fault with not a few of the ideas propounded in the book. It is de- 
signed for a special audience, but what really sets it apart from its 
kindred volumes is the fierce urgency of the writer and message she 
is delivering. She has well recognized the victory that restoring all 
things in Christ will bring and her contribution to the struggle is 
notable. R.E.B. 


Matt Talbot. By Eddie Doherty. Milwaukee, The Bruce Publishing Co., 
1954. pp. 200. $2.75. 


This book is a story, not a biography, of Matt Talbot and his 
fight against alcohol. The author simply presents his reader with the 
example of a man living a life of a day laborer yet reaching a high 
degree of Christian perfection. An historical background, showing 
to some extent the times in which Matt Talbot lived, is given but this 
is only to expose the great fight he fought against the evils of his day. 
There are actually few historical facts known about this humble Irish 
worker who, as a layman, lived the austerities of a monk. The style 
of the book is light and makes for easy reading. But the author tends 
to put too much of himself into the life of his subject by way of 
parenthetical sentences. This makes it hard at times to distinguish the 
actual historical fact from the author’s own interpretation of the 
fact. A.B. 


The Church and Infallibility. By B. C. Butler, O.S.B. New York, Sheed 
and Ward, 1954. pp. 230. $3.50. 


Every once in a while an attack upon the Church calls for a 
special answer. In 1952 an abridgment appeared of Dr. Salmon’s 
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The Infallibility of the Church, a polemic against the dogma of the 
Pope’s infallibility defined at the Vatican Council. This summoned a 
recent response from the learned Abbot Butler of Downside, who 
states that “the old polemical note is still struck and can still be con- 
fident of a hearing.” 

The author does not intend to give us a comprehensive apologetic 
but he does meet the need of answering Salmon quite effectively. His 
knowledge of sacred theology and of Church History, coupled with 
a gift of expression, are well utilized in this work. As a champion of 
the truth, he knows how to emphasize the credibility of the Church’s 
claims by an appeal to the testimony of good common sense and to 
the sound scholarship of those outside the Church. Particularly 
apropos of this are his outline of a reasonable man’s reaction to the 
temptation to agnosticism (pp. 53-4), and his frequent quotations of 
Harnack’s findings, which corroborate the Catholic claim. One of the 
salient points made by the author is that there has been a develop- 
ment in the Church over the centuries, and so one cannot expect to 
find the same maturity of ideas in the second as in the twentieth cen- 
tury. Thus the doctrine of the Pope’s infallibility, while always con- 
tained in the deposit of Faith, took time to develop, till it was ripe 
for definition in 1870. 

The Church and Infallibility is not light reading, but it does 
afford ample reward for any reflection expended upon it. Abbot 
Butler is well aware of the fact that there are subjective difficulties 
to be met in the souls of non-Catholics, and not all are attracted to 
the Church by the same motives of credibility. In the last chapter, 
“The Body and the Spirit of the Church,” he stresses the fact that, 
although the institutional, visible aspect of the Church is a necessary 
one, her interior life is the more important. This book should appeal 
not only to the student of Apologetics, but to anyone who is not un- 
willing to investigate the reasonableness of Catholicism in general 
and of papal infallibility in particular. M.M.J. 


Medieval Essays. By Christopher Dawson. New York, Sheed and Ward, 
1954. pp. 271. $3.50. 


In his recent articles Christopher Dawson has pointed to 
christian culture as being the key to unity among the Western Nations. 
Medieval Essays deals with the sources and constituents of this 
christian culture. Comparing today’s culture to that medieval culture 
which went as far back as St. Augustine’s time, Mr. Dawson stirs 
our complacency with this statement: “Contemporary culture can no 
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longer be regarded as christian, since it is probably the most com- 
pletely secularized form of culture that has ever existed.” He also 
warns each individual christian that failure to study christian civiliza- 
tion may bring “cultural inferiority and estrangement . . . a negative 
sectarian attitude which will narrow his sympathies and contract his 
social activities.” The two historical death-blows to christian culture 
are revealed in a surprising proportion by the assertion that “the 
Protestant prejudice against medieval religion seems to have been a 
less serious factor than the intellectual and aesthetic prejudices of 
Humanism.” 

The reader need not fear that this book will give an outlook on 
religion solely historical. When Mr. Dawson comes to treat of the 
cultural fruits of medieval religion, he clearly states that these fruits 
are not the ultimate criterion of its value. It is to a great extent due 
to such an accurate perspective that Medieval Essays is a trustworthy 
and excellent analysis of medieval civilization. P.F. 


All in Gaod Time. By G. B. Stern. New York, Sheed and Ward, 1954. 
pp. 154. $2.50. 


Miss Gladys B. Stern, the English writer, just before her con- 
version from Judaism was quite sure she would never write about 
religion. Father M., a Jesuit from Farm Street (London) assured 
here there would be no need for her to write at all. But sotto voce 
he had added: “Only you won’t be able to help it.” 

And she couldn’t help it, because All in Good Time is the story 
of her conversion. Although written in the style of a novel, it does not 
follow the usual chronological order. It is rather like the fond recol- 
lections of old folks who see their lives as having revolved around 
certain highlights. Miss Stern, at the age of 63, presents her life as 
having been punctuated by many “coincidences,” as she calls them, 
involving the Little Flower. Even before she became a Catholic, she 
had conceived a certain admiration for St. Thérése of Lisieux, from 
the example of her devoted friends, Penrose Fry and his wife, Sheila 
Kaye-Smith. 

By reason of its style, this autobiography is warm and personal, 
as if the reader were having a friendly chat with the author. This 
manner of presentation, however, may not appeal to those who like 
biographies to read like a personal record in someone’s files. The 
reviewer found All in Good Time an enjoyable and instructive book. 
It shows clearly how religion can permeate every moment of one’s 
life. G.G.C. 
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The Mystery of Godliness. By Ceslaus Spicq, O.P. Chicago, Fides Pub- 
lishers Association, 1954. pp. 183. $3.50. 


Every priest will admit that he is constantly in need of a re- 
minder in regard to his role in God’s plan, the dignity of his office 
and his complete dependence upon grace for the accomplishment of 
his sacred ministry. He is also aware that if he is to plant and fructify 
the seed of holiness in the souls of men, it must first grow within 
himself. The Mystery of Godliness—words taken from 1 Tim. 3 :16— 
well meets this need; for it is a meditative work, dedicated to the 
sanctification of priests. 

The Epistles of St. Paul to Timothy and to Titus are frequently 
used by writers when endeavoring to foster a holy life in priests. 
Father Spicq also utilizes these precious letters but deviates somewhat 
from the method of modern commentators who seem to favor the 
spiritual sense of sacred scripture to that of the literal sense. The 
author points out and explains the main themes of these Pastoral 
Epistles in the literal sense. The development is not according to a 
verse by verse commentary, but rather according to topic—the 
Church, the sacrament of Orders, the apostolate, preaching, piety, 
etc. The explanations are frequently clarified by the use of other 
Epistles of St. Paul as well as citations from other biblical texts, the 
result being an harmonious and logical commentary. 

This “scriptural theology of priestly life,” a classification sug- 
gested by the author, is a work that should be well received by priests. 
It can do much to develop a sense of the priesthood according to the 
spirit of St. Paul. B.St.G. 


Guide for Social Action. By Yves de Montcheuil, S.J. Chicago, Fides 
Publishers Association, 1954. pp. 85. $1.50. 


After outlining the nature and functions of the Church and the 
State, the author of Guide for Social Action examines the varied 
problems that arise here in our times with regard to the relations 
between these two perfect societies. Father Montcheuil, in examining 
the role that the individual Catholic can play in the activity of his 
family, community and nation, provides many guides for truly 
Catholic Social Action. In his treatment of several special problems, 
such as Anti-Semitism and Civic Education, the author has turned 
what might have been just an ordinary book into a very worthwhile 
work. 

All the readers of this little book might not be in entire agree- 
ment with Father Montcheuil in those rare instances when he ex- 
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presses his personal opinions, but this in no way detracts from the 
importance and worth of the book, since the author adheres consis- 
tently to the common teachings of the Church on Social Action. Con- 
tent with exposing the necessary principles which must be guiding 
lights for today’s Catholic citizen of any country, the author clearly 
outlines the functions that the Church as a ruling body, and her 
children as citizens, must exercise in our modern world. 

The author of this “handbook of social action” was a professor 
of theology at the Catholic Institute of Paris. The first eight chapters 
were actually lectures, while the last five chapters comprised a course 
given by Father Montcheuil in 1942 on “The Church and Politics.” 
After his death the author’s confreres made these writings available 
for translation into English, and the work was done by a group at 
the University of Notre Dame under the supervision of Vincent J. 
Giese, Editorial Director of Fides. R.A.F. 


The Reformation in England. Volume II. Religio Depopulata. By Philip 
Hughes. New York, Macmillan Company, 1954. pp. 366. $7.50. 


The story of the Reformation is a topic frequently seized upon 
by writers who openly show their bias against the Church. Nor is 
truth served by the fact that the Catholic position is sometimes de- 
fended by writers whose literary skill or historical ability does not 
equal their zeal. Fortunately, this is not the case with Father Philip 
Hughes, who shows in his writings a remarkable combination of 
historical acumen and literary talent. His most recently published 
work, The Reformation in England: Religio Depopulata, is the middle 
volume of a trilogy on this fascinating and complex topic. 

Father Hughes’ earlier volume, The King’s Proceedings, traced 
the events up to the year 1540. In the present volume he skillfully 
describes the battles in Henry VIII’s last days between the various 
religious factions. The sad days of the child King Edward, with the 
growing ascendancy of Protestantism, are treated in detail; yet the 
reader is never lost in a maze of trivialities. The maneuvering of a 
numerically small, but politically powerful group of adroit politicians 
gives Protestantism the supremacy until the Restoration under Mary 
Tudor. 

The difficulties of the period, the religious ignorance of the 
people, the unpopular marriage of Mary with Philip II of Spain, the 
rebellion of Wyatt—are adequately treated by the author in the long 
discussion of the years 1553-1559. Of special interest is the account 
of the repression of heresy under Mary’s rule—a phase of her reign 
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that has earned for her, albeit unjustly, the title “Bloody Mary.” 
Father Hughes discusses this complex question with calmness and 
precision, carefully evaluating the available historical evidence. He 
writes for an audience that has forgotten that heresy is an evil injur- 
ious to the social order. This reviewer regrets Father Hughes’ failure 
to stress that it was a question of an objective evil. It weakens his 
consideration of the prudential judgment of whether or not it should 
have been punished in those particular circumstances. 

All things considered, Father Hughes has written an excellent 
book. We look forward with interest to his third and final volume 
which will treat the Elizabethan period. The present volume certainly 
deserves a place in libraries and on the bookshelf of serious students, 
for it is a source that should be considered in any study of this period. 

J.M.H. 


The Child and Problems of Today. A Symposium sponsored by Family 
Life Bureau. Rev. Edgar J. Schmiedeler, O.S.B., Ph.D. A Grail Pub- 
lication, St. Meinrad, Ind., 1954. pp. 183. $2.00. 


Once a year in one of the greater cities of this country the Family 
Life Bureau sponsors an unusual yet most important conference. It is 
a convention dedicated exclusively to the family and its problems. 
Through the three busy days of this convention papers are read and 
informal discussions are led by nationally-known child-psychologists 
and masters of pedagogy who come from every part of the nation. 
The aim of the many varied discussions is to impart to parents a 
more profound insight into problems of the home and their intelligent 
solution. The necessity and importance of this work can hardly be 
overemphasized. 

Father Schmiedeler, who is the national moderator of the 
Bureau, fully appreciates the rare worth of the information presented 
at these conferences. His keen desire to broadcast such vital instruc- 
tion to needy parents explains the present Symposium. Herein are 
analyzed most of the common yet always delicate child-parent rela- 
tionships, and answers are offered which have the dual advantage of 
knowledge and experience. 

Particularly informative are the three chapters devoted to the 
radical physiological and psychological changes which affect the 
adolescent boy and girl. These three chapters, if carefully read and 
applied, will fortify parents against many of the headaches and 
heartaches which are bound to arise from constant association with 
the maturing adolescent. 
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The entire book affords an excellent guide in answering many 
of the never-ending, ever-changing crises of family life. T.J.S. 


The Promised Woman. Edited by Brother Stanley G. Mathews, S.M. 
St. Meinrad, Ind., Grail Publication, 1954. pp. 316. $4.00. 


The Marian year has witnessed many excellent works dealing 
with our Blessed Mother. Practically every aspect of Mariology has 
been treated, but according to Bro. Stanley G. Mathews, S.M., not 
a single book on the Immaculate Conception has been published in the 
United States for the past twenty-five years. To remedy this situation, 
and to fulfill the many requests which he has received from theolo- 
gians, preachers and writers, Bro. Mathews has compiled a most 
useful book entitled The Promised W oman. 

The compiler has carefully selected the best from what has been 
written on Our Lady’s first privilege. The result is an excellent 
anthology of the Immaculate Conception. This collection of articles 
and documents will benefit the scholar, preacher, teacher and layman 
for it is not limited to one particular phase of the Immaculate Con- 
ception. Rather the compiler has selected treatments which consider 
this aspect of Mariology from historical, liturgical, theological, apolo- 
getical and devotional points of view. Selections from the writings 
of Bossuet, Bishop Sheen, Knox, Leen, Cardinal Newman, Arch- 
bishop Ullathorne, Cardinal Gibbons, as well as the encyclical letters 
of Popes Pius IX and XII and of St. Pius X are included among 
the thirty-four essays. O.L.B. 


Religion Behind the Iron Curtain. By George Shuster. New York, Mac- 
millan Co., 1954. pp. xxi, 281. $4.00. 


Communism is a disease. It is a fast-spreading sickness gnawing 
away at the heart of man and destroying the goodness in him. Like 
a cancer that consumes the body of a man even before he knows it, 
Communism overcomes the mind and heart of a man before he is 
conscious of what has happened. In his book Religion Behind the 
Iron Curtain, George Shuster describes this process by showing Com- 
munism in action. He takes one to the unfortunate countries now 
grieving under the yoke of oppression, and gives a glimpse of what 
Communism has effected there. 

The first chapter of this scholarly work presents an historical 
perspective of events that led to the emergence of Communism as a 
world power. Here are reviewed briefly the conditions existing in 
Russia and other countries before they fell victims to the Red scourge. 
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Mr. Shuster then describes how Communism has advanced in Eastern 
Germany, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Poland, Hungary and the 
Balkans. He makes it clear that Communism is opposed to religion— 
Catholic, Protestant and Jewish. It cannot be otherwise. Since all 
religions profess an Authority superior to the state and admit a 
Power beyond that which can be seen or touched, they necessarily 
suffer under Communism. 

This book is a record of diabolically clever hatred and heroic 
Christian love, of prolonged attacks, the failure of the weak to with- 
stand and the martyrlike resistance of the strong. It proves once 
again by undeniable facts that our answer to Communism cannot be 
a compromise with Christian principles but only a dogged following 
out of these principles, no matter the cost. -McK. 


The Last of the Fathers. By Thomas Merton. New York, Harcourt, Brace, 
and Company, 1954. pp. 123. $3.50. 


The Last of the Fathers is Thomas Merton’s response to a re- 
quest of his superiors for a book commenting on the encyclical honor- 
ing the memory of St. Bernard of Clairvoux. They also requested 
that he add notes on the saint’s life and writings to help the reader 
capture the spirit and aim of the encyclical, Doctor Mellifluus. 

In a clear and crisp precis Thomas Merton presents the life and 
writings of the rejuvenator of the ancient Order of St. Benedict. 
His intention is to introduce the reader to St. Bernard and, in good 
taste, he makes the introduction brief. In a cursory sweep of an 
eventful life, Merton demonstrates that St. Bernard’s was a life of 
intimate, perduring communion with God. Historians, viewing the 
exterior effects of Bernard’s life, are remiss in not attributing all 
these wonders to the interior vibrant current which animated them. 
Throughout his works, whether mystical or instructive, there is one 
unifying and predominant theme—to bring souls nearer to Christ. 
The title of “the Doctor whose teaching is as sweet as honey” was 
justly attributed to St. Bernard because of his writings. 

By far the most important feature of this book is the inclusion 
of the exact translation of Pope Pius XII’s encyclical, Doctor Mell- 
ifluus, a letter written to commemorate the eighth centenary of Saint 
Bernard’s death. The Vicar of Christ recalls the zeal with which the 
Monastic Reformer labored and urges us to imitate him. However 
the prudence of the Holy See anticipates the objections to such a 
proposal of following Bernard’s spirituality by acknowledging that 
God has set the limit for the sanctity of every man. We are there- 
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fore invited to duplicate the burning ardor of the saint to the degree 
to which we are capable. It is a most happy circumstance that this 
brief but penetrating sketch of one of the Blessed Virgin Mary’s 
most celebrated commentators appears during this Marian year. 
J.E. 


Catholicism in America. A Series of Articles from ‘The Commonweal." 
New York, Harcourt, Brace, and Company, 1953. pp. 242. $3.75. 


In any given society Catholicism is much more than a mere creed 
or set of dogmas. Through its members the Catholic Church makes 
for a distinctive culture, which affects and is affected by the other 
elements of society, our neighbors. Here is a symposium of essays 
which attempts to define and evaluate the impact of Catholic culture 
on the present day American scene. 

Coming as they do from the pages of The Commonweal, these 
essays have a wide topical range. A large proportion deal with socio- 
political issues and try to measure the effect which the members of 
the Church in America could and should and do have upon the State 
and also upon other religious or social groups. Others discuss our 
attitudes, rights and obligations in the fields of education and social 
reform. A final set have to do with the extent of American Catholic 
influence upon the arts. Adding to this broad scope is the widely 
divergent point of view of the authors. The collection includes two 
essays by non-Catholic writers (one Protestant, the other Jewish) 
who write with frank bias. 

No reader will get through these pages without an occasional 
raised eye-brow, for the subject matter is often highly controversial 
and several writers do not mind pointing their fingers. Members of 
the American clergy, however, can profit from sampling this product 
of an articulate group of laymen. Informed laymen themselves per- 
haps can accept it as a challenge to ponder more deeply the issues 
at stake. Both groups of readers will at the very least admire the 
forthrightness and originality with which the contributors have 
applied their minds to these problems. B.M.S. 


Hugh Pope. By Kieran Mulvey, O.P., with a Foreword by His Eminence 
Cardinal Griffin, Archbishop of Westminster. London, Blackfriars 
Publications, 1954. pp. viii, 208. 12sh. 6d. 


This is the biography of Father Hugh Pope, one of the greatest 
of the English Dominicans. A man of many parts, he has indelibly 
imprinted his mark upon English Dominican history. The author 
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seems to have caught the spirit of the man and has done us a great 
favor in executing this work so well. 

The son of a convert from Wesleyanism, Henry Vincent Pope 
began his student days in the Birmingham Oratory School during 
the days of the rectorship of the celebrated Dr. Newman. A studious 
youth, Harry, as he was called, gave himself over to the mastering of 
Latin, Greek, French, and German—linguistic knowledge which was 
to serve him well in his future scholarly career. 

From the Oratory, Henry Vincent Pope went on to pursue the 
medical profession at Queen’s College. There was nothing extra- 
ordinary in the beginnings of the vocation of this extraordinary priest. 
But after his second year at Queen’s, on September 29, 1891, Henry 
Vincent Pope took the habit of St. Dominic and the name of Brother 
Hugh. 

Despite his weak constitution and failing eyesight, perseverance 
saw him through to Ordination. Then followed studies at Louvain, 
where he received the lectorate. Thus began an illustrious career in 
the quest of truth, which was to take him to Rome where he was 
awarded the degree of Doctor of Sacred Scripture. But his career as 
a Master in the Roman Pontifical University was not without its 
cloudy days. He left Rome under the stigma of unorthodox modern- 
ist tendencies in his teaching. He humbly accepted this public humilia- 
tion while his works were being scrutinized for error. His consolation 
was to come several years later through a personal letter of exonor- 
ation from Pope Pius X himself. 

Those interested in Sacred Scripture and its practical apologetical 
value in preaching will enjoy this biography of a man skilled in both 
Sacred Scripture and Apologetics. The author has succeeded in en- 
livening this work with all the flavor of an historical novel. B.M. 


Mary, God's Masterpiece. By the Redemptorist Fathers. New York, 
Perpetual Help Press, 1954. pp. 64. $2.00. 


The Redemptorist Fathers have gathered together in one volume 
some of the most famous paintings of Our Blessed Mother. These 
excellent reproductions, coupled with appropriate texts taken from 
the Holy Scriptures, the Daily Missal and the Roman Breviary, form 
a fitting tribute to Our Lady to whom the book is dedicated. It is a 
pleasure to view this splendid selection of paintings, especially in this 
day and age when commercialism has so diluted our sense of beauty 
and cheapened our works of art. 

Works of Murillo, Baroccio, Fra Angelico, Velasquez stand out 
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among the twenty paintings which depict the more significant events 
in the life of Our Lady. Forty-two Madonnas give eloquent proof of 
the part Mary has played throughout the ages in inspiring artistic 
genius. Nothing but praise can be given to the compilers for such a 
sensitive and delightful selection of masterpieces found in Mary, 
God’s Masterpiece. O.1.B. 


Louis Martin, An Ideal Father. By Louis and Marjorie Wust. Derby, 
N. Y., Daughters of St. Paul, 1953. pp. 374. $1.50 paper, $3.00 
cloth. 


Throughout history there seems to have been a conspiracy 
against the third person of the family trinity—the father. Literature 
and song, art and the theater extol the mother and praise the child, 
yet far too seldom do we chance upon a tribute to a father. Louis 
and Marjorie Wust have studied the life of St. Therese of Lisieux 
and realized that saints are not born—they are made. All the inciden- 
tal circumstances that crowd a young life have a certain influence on 
the future of the child. Now of all her family, St. Therese was most 
strongly attached to her father. 

In a vivid yet simple style backed by sound research, the Wusts 
have captured the spirit and life of this man behind the saint. Here is 
no picture of fairy-tale holiness, but a portrayal poignant with feeling 
and sincerity. This is the portrait of a man who recognized the Will 
of God and accomplished it as simply as he would take his evening 
meal. Each daughter was to Louis Martin a source of joy coupled 
with sorrow. Yet the rose of sorrow that was to him the most bitter 
was the loss of his little flower, Therese. But it was Louis Martin 
himself who encouraged her and held her up along the stormy road 
to Carmel. 

In an ensemble of plainly accurate and intimately detailed chap- 
ters the Wusts have woven a pattern for the imitation of every mod- 
ern father. The authors must be extended sincere congratulations 
with the hope that more such works will be forthcoming. N.McP. 


The Techniques of Communism. By Louis F. Budenz. Chicago, Henry 
Regnery Company, 1954. pp. viii, 330. $5.00. 


In his introduction, Louis F. Budenz states that “If Soviet Com- 
munism is to be defeated it must be met intelligently (italics mine) 
here at home and successfully opposed here as well as abroad.” The 
book itself, The Techniques of Communism, is the result of success- 
ful classes in the subject at Fordham University. In it Mr. Budenz 
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presents to the nation an organized “inquiry into the nature and 
operations of Communism as a basis for combatting it” intelligently. 

The book is divided into four parts: 1) The Nature and Organi- 
zation of the “Communist Movement”; 2) Communist Methods; 
3) Communism in Action ; and 4) How to Fight Communism. In the 
first section Mr. Budenz gives an excellent summary of the philosophy 
of Communism which must be grasped before the reader proceeds to 
the rest of the book. For “it is impossible to analyze intelligently the 
methods and operations of the Communists unless these essentials at 
least have been grasped.” (p. 6) However, like all summaries, this 
section gives only cursory treatment to some basic concepts. The 
atheistic aspects of Soviet Communism, for example, receive very 
little emphasis in Mr. Budenz’s exposition. 

In the chapter entitled “Invading Education,” the author answers 
the tacit question “Why do intellectuals become Communists?” by 
showing the close connection between the pragmatism of John Dewey 
and his associates at Columbia University and the dialectical material- 
ism of Marz and Lenin. Throughout the remainder of the book Mr. 
Budenz describes the Communists, methods for attaining world domi- 
nation and how the Communists have affected the various policies of 
the United States Government and our own public opinion. 

Although there have been many previous works written on the 
subject of Communism, this new book by the former editor of “The 
Daily Worker” will certainly prove of value as a handbook of prac- 
tical communism. D.F:S. 


St. Thomas on the Object of Geometry. The Aquinas Lecture for 1953. 
By Vincent Edward Smith, Ph.D. Milwaukee, Marquette University 
Press, 1954. pp. 85, with 14 pages of notes. $2.00. 


Discussions on the three degrees of abstraction too often result 
in an explanation of the first and third degree, and a mere naming 
of the second. Dr. Smith, in a welcomed lecture on the object of 
Geometry, unveils some of the meaning hidden behind this concise- 
ness. 

Before treating of the object of Geometry itself, a consideration 
is given to the general place of mathematics in the degrees of abstrac- 
tion. Mathematics abstracts from sensible matter but not from intelli- 
gible matter, i.e., not from the composite of material substance and 
quantity. By this union with quantity, material substance receives 
indeterminate dimensions which render its parts distinguishable. Thus 
it is that the mathematician studies the quantified rather than quantity 
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alone. The quantified, however, can be either discrete or continuous ; 
and this gives rise to the two specifically distinct branches of Mathe- 
matics: Arithmetic, the science of discrete quantity, and Geometry, 
the science of continuous quantity. The second part of the book is 
devoted to a discussion on the mathematical continuum. The lecture 
closes with a brief analysis of the relative merits of Euclidian and 
non-Euclidian geometries. 

Dr. Smith thus gives the reader a quick, penetrating glance not 
only into the object of Geometry, but into the entire object of mathe- 
matics. It is an insight which in many ways this reader has not found 
elsewhere. Of particular note is his development of the role of the 
imagination in the object of mathematics, and his unfolding of the 
elusive phrase “indeterminate dimensions.” 

This short book can be read with profit by anyone who has a 
general knowledge of the three degrees of abstraction; at the same 
time it has much to offer for the professional mathematician and 
philosopher. A.C. 


Pilgrim of the World. By Sister Mary Thomas, O.P. Fresno, Calif., Acad- 
emy Library Guild, 1954. pp. 79. $1.75. 


Sister Mary Thomas offers the English reader another oppor- 
tunity to heed the warning and message of Our Lady of Fatima. Her 
effort to spread this message concerns the first pilgrimage of the 
statue of Our Lady of Fatima. 

After briefly explaining the origin of the pilgrimage, the author 
takes the reader on a vicarious journey with the statue of Our Lady. 
The itinerary is through Portugal, Spain, France, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, Luxembourg and the Azores, After witnessing the vast 
ovations with which the people show their love for Our Lady, we 
see the various marvels of grace that were bestowed on each nation. 
Even though the Church has not officially pronounced on these won- 
ders, they give hope to the world by bearing witness that Our Lady 
cares for her children by dispensing such great blessings and graces. 

This small book is a fitting tribute to Our Lady and will prove 
informative to those who have an interest in trying to spread the 
message of Fatima. L.M.S. 


BRIEF REVIEWS 


The Good Tree is an excellently written pamphlet designed to 
give “an intellectual appreciation of the Passion and Death of Christ” 
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according to the approach of St. Thomas. This summary of his doc- 
trine is well done; striking examples clarify the theological terms and 
help maintain the easy-flowing style. Father Fearon begins with some 
prerequisite notions on Christ, sin and suffering; proceeds through 
the doctrine on the Passion; and concludes with a fine, brief discus- 
sion of the problem of evil. This is a work that can give anyone a 
deeper insight into the Passion of our Lord. It will be found especi- 
ally valuable by those who have had a brief theological course on the 
Passion. (By John Fearon, O.P., St. Meinrad, Ind., The Grail, 1954. 
pp. 72. $.25.) 


To Govern is to Love is a resumé of a much larger work, Pour 
Mieux Gouverner. Father Ronsin’s object is to help religious super- 
iors to rule by love rather than by fear. In laying bare many of the 
psychological problems inherent in community life, he gives sound 
counsel which is the fruit of many years experience as a spiritual 
director. 

The book, however, suffers from a lack of clarity. Perhaps this 
is attributable to the difficulties involved in summarizing the original 
work. In any case, it is regrettable that only two brief pages are 
devoted to the place of Theology in the formation of women re- 
ligious. Even more disturbing is the unwarranted assertion that a 
theology of the ascetical life was lacking before the twentieth century. 
The author seems to minimize the influence of the classical masters 
of the spiritual life on the lives of pre-twentieth century saints. 
(By F. X. Ronsin, S.J. Translated by Sister Eugene Logan, S.P. 
New York, Society of St. Paul, 1953, pp. 274. $3.00.) 


It is always pleasing to come across a suitable religious play for 
the grammar-high school levels. Dark Splendour is a five act drama 
of the life of Blessed Martin de Porres. It vividly presents the sanc- 
tity of Martin in a manner calculated to impress young minds. Yet a 
deeper impression might have been created had the trials and troubles 
of Bl. Martin been emphasized. The continual direct and indirect 
references to the marvels and the extraordinary events of his life cast 
a saccharine coating of holiness over the play. 

The author states in his preface, “it is impossible to contract 
sixty years into a play.” It is. However a fair portrayal of the man 
Martin is given. Dark Splendour should further the apostolate of 
Blessed Martin. (A play. By Fr. Henry Gaffney, O.P., Dublin. BI. 
Martin Apostolate, 1953. pp. 47. 3s.) 


The works of Father McNabb, the well-known English Domini- 
can, have long been known to American Catholics. Faith and Prayer 
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is a recent edition of conferences he delivered at Oxford in the early 
years of his priestly life. As the title indicates, the book consists of 
two sections, each prefaced incidentally by an unusually interesting 
dedication. Valuable appendices to each section expose more fully 
some of the profound thoughts Father McNabb touched briefly in 
the individual chapters. Newman Press is to be commended for 
making these conferences of Father McNabb available to his host of 
followers in this country. (Newman Press, Westminster, Md., 1953, 


pp. 215, $3.50.) 


The Formation of the Lay Apostolate, an excellent little work 
by Rev. Francis Wendell, O.P., has been revised and reprinted. 
Within the short span of 100 pages Father Wendell explains in popu- 
lar language the nature of Catholic Action and the lay apostolate 
movement and sets down practical suggestions for the life of a lay 
apostle. The Provincial Director of the Third Order of St. Dominic 
wisely stresses recourse to the ordinary means of spiritual advance- 
ment: daily Mass, frequent Communion, prayer, spiritual reading, a 
regular confessor and director. (The book is published by The Rosary 
Press, Somerset, Ohio. In cloth, $1.25; and paper binding, $0.50.) 


Fruitful Confessions is a priest’s contribution to the ministry of 
his fellow priests. Father Simon’s own experience in the confessional 
has prompted him to provide material for advising penitents. His 
advice is based primarily on the Sunday Masses and the lives of the 
saints. It is directed principally to religious and Father Simon is at 
his best in writing on various aspects of the religious life: its end and 
its means in general. Every confessor will derive profit from this book 
in counseling souls, and it might well be used by both priests and 
religious as a starting point for personal meditation. (By Rev. A. 
Simon, O.M.I. St. Louis, Herder. pp. xv, 220. $3.25.) 


School For Hope is a light novel by the Irish writer Michael 
McLaverty. It is marked by freedom and lightness of style which 
makes for easy and pleasant reading. Mr. McLaverty exhibits his 
talent for description in an excellent portrayal of two Irish “old 
maids.” His sense of Irish humor is present throughout the book. 
The characters are portrayed as flesh and blood human beings and 
the necessity of their reform is evident without being preached. 
School For Hope is highly recommended as a quick-reading, light 
novel. (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1954. $3.50.) 


Financial Justice is the twenty-second paper sponsored by the 
Aquinas Society of London, whose purpose it is to implant and culti- 
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vate an interest in the teaching of the Angelic Doctor. This particular 
paper, read to the society on December 9, 1952 by J. F. L. Bray, 
Ph.D., is a moral evaluation of the capitalist system in the light of 
Papal teaching and of the principles of St. Thomas. Dr. Bray strikes 
directly at selfishness and materialism as the roots of modern eco- 
nomic injustices and clearly indicates the obligations of the individual 
Catholic to live up to his personal responsibilities and to Christian 
principles. (London, Blackfriars, 1954, pp. 22.) 


BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


APOSTLE OF THE VALLEY. By Sister Mary Thomas, O.P. Fresno, California. The 
Academy of California Church History, 1947, pp. 137. 

CHRIST AND THE HUMAN LiFe. By Friedrich Wilhelm Foerster. Translated by Dan- 
iel F. Coogan, Jr. New York. Philosophical Library, 1953. pp. ix, 333. $3.50. 

mse ese By John M. Scott, S.J. St. Meinrad, Indiana. Grail Publication, 1954. 
10. 

Love’s Greatest Act. By John A. O'Brien. Huntington, Indiana. Our Sunday 
Visitor Press, 1954. pp. 23. 

MADONNA OF THE AMERICAS. Collegeville, Minnesota. The Liturgical Press, 1954. 
$.10. 

MARRIAGE AND THE Mass. By Luke Missett, C.P. Huntington, Indiana. Our Sunday 
Visitor Press, 1953. pp. 13 

MATERNITY BLEssING. By John R. McCarthy. Huntington, Indiana. Our Sunday 
Visitor Press, 1954. pp. 12. 

NovENA To THE Hoty Spirit. Collegeville, Minnesota. The Liturgical Press, 1954. 
p. 40. $.15. 

Tue Rosary AND My VocarTIon. By Rev. Nicholas E. Walsh. Huntington, Indiana. 
Our Sunday Visitor Press, 1953. pp. 20. 

RANDOM CONSIDERATIONS OF AN INQUISITIVE MIND. By Charles de Vicq de Cump- 
tich. Fresno, California. Academy Library Guild, 1954. pp. 88. $3.00. 

Or SACRAMENTS AND SACRIFICE. By Clifford Howell, S.J. Collegeville, Minnesota. 
The Liturgical Press, 1952. pp. 183. $.90. 

Saint DisMAS THE Goop THIEF. By Henry Hungtington, O.F.M. Huntington, 
Indiana. Our Sunday Visitor Press, 1953. pp. 16. 

A True PIcTURE OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. By Most Rev. John F. Noll, D.D. 
Huntington, Indiana. Our Sunday Visitor Press. 

Vira CrisTIANA. Libreria Editrice Fiorentina, 1954. pp. 199. (2 vol.) (Gennaio- 
Febbraio; Marzo-Aprile) 

Wuat Metuopists CLAIM To STAND For. By Lon Francis. Huntington, Indiana. 
Our Sunday Visitor Press, 1953. pp. 24. 

WHEN A WoMAN Is CHURCHED. By John R. McCarthy. Huntington, Indiana. Our 
Sunday Visitor Press, 1953. pp. 15. 























ST. JOSEPH'S PROVINCE 


The Fathers and Brothers of the Province extend their sympathy 
CONDOLENCES and prayers to the Rev. A. P. Bachand, O.P., and to the Rev. L. D. 

Ross, O.P., on the death of their mothers; to the Rev. F. R. Prout, 
O.P., on the death of his father; and to the Rev. W. T. O'Shaughnessy, O.P., on 
the death of his sister. 


The Most Rev. T. S. McDermott, O.P., Provincial of the Province 
Honors of St. Joseph, has been named Vicar General of the Dominican 

Order upon the death of the late Master General, Emmanuel 
Suarez, O.P. On July 14, the newly appointed Vicar General sailed for Rome aboard 
the S.S. Independence with the Very Rev. J. A. Nowlen, O.P., Prior of the Sacred 
Heart Priory, Jersey City. Fr. McDermott is the first American Provincial in the 
history of the Dominican Order to be so honored. 

The cross ‘Pro Ecclesia et Pontifice’’ has been bestowed by His Holiness Pope 
Pius XII on the Very Rev. V. R. Burnell, O.P., P.G., Prior and Pastor of St. Mary's 
Priory, New Haven. Archbishop Henry J. O’Brien of Hartford formally conferred 
the papal decoration in St. Mary’s Church on August 4th, the Feast of St. Dominic. 
This honor, indicative of outstanding service to the Church, has been given to Fr. 
Burnell for his work as retreat master, missionary, and as pastor of Churches in 
Chicago, Detroit and New Haven. 


On May 13, in the Chapel of the House of Studies, Washington, 
VESTITION AND D. C., the Very Rev. W. M. Conlon, O.P., Prior, clothed Bro. 
PROFESSION Peter Osbourne with the habit of the laybrother. Father Conlon 
received the Simple Profession of laybrothers Thomas Aquinas 

Dolan, Jerome Cabral, and Bonaventure Cardinale on June 15th. 

Following an address given by Rev. R. F. Conway, O.P., on August 11th, at 
the Dominican Villa, the Rev. J. F. Whittaker, O.P., Master of Students, received 
the Solemn Profession of the following students; Brothers Paul Geary, Leo Slanina, 
Daniel Cassidy, Francis Fontanez, Andrew Newman, John Dominic Logan, Aloysius 
Butler, Fabian Sheehy, Anthony Vanderhaar and Clement Boulet. At the same time 
Brothers Hilary Intine, Angelus Murphy, and Gregory Doherty renewed their 
Simple Profession for another year. 


The Most Rev. T. S. McDermott, O.P., Vicar General and Pro- 
ELECTION AND vincial, has announced the election of the Very Rev. R. M. Rascher, 
APPOINTMENT O.P., as the Prior of St. Louis Bertrand Priory, Louisville, Ky. 
The Rev. C. J. Breitfeller, O.P., has been appointed as 
Chaplain of the Penal Institutions for the District of Columbia. 
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ST. ALBERT’'S PROVINCE 


The Fathers and Brothers of the Province extend their sympathy 
CONDOLENCES and prayers to the Very Rev. R. T. A. Murphy, O.P.; to the Rev. 

W. B. Murphy, O.P., on the death of their mother; and to the 
Very Rev. T. M. Sparks, O.P., on the death of his brother. 


On June 29, the Rev. Cajetan Chereso, O.P., was ordained to the 
OrDINATIONS Holy Priesthood in Naples, Italy. Fr. Chereso was ordained upon 
completion of his second year of theology at the Angelicum, Rome. 

On May 23, the Most Rev. Loras T. Lane, D.D., Auxiliary Bishop of Dubuque 
conferred the Subdiaconate upon the following: Brothers Denis Zusy, John Baptist 
Schneider, Andrew Miehls, Anthony Leahy, Thomas Aquinas Morrison, David Stas- 
zak, Timothy Sullivan, Clement Collins, Edmund Bidwell, and Luke Sablica. The 
ceremony took place in the chapel of St. Rose Priory, Dubuque, Iowa. 

Bishop Lane on the same day conferred the minor orders of Exorcist and Aco- 
lyte upon the following brothers: Peter Martyr West, Jude McGovern, Hyacinth 
Maguy, Emmanuel Holzer, Gerald Siebert, Simon Trutter, Philip Cantlebary, Bar- 
tholomew Ryan, Barnabas Berigan, Urban Goss, Kilian Downey, Alphonsus Main- 
elli, Boniface Schmitt, Charles Norton, Edward O'Connor, Cyril Fabian, —— 
Geraets, Malachy Cumiskey, and Henry Hohman. 


On August 2, the Very Rev. G. T. Kinsella, O.P., Prior of St. Peter 
VESTITIONS Martyr Priory, Winona, Minn., clothed Brother Alexis Dyson with 

the laybrother’s habit. At the Dominican House of Studies, River 
Forest, Ill., on August 8, Brothers Pius Kocialkowski and Joseph Marie Kilikevice, 
laybrothers, received the habit from the Very Rev. G. R. Joubert, O.P., Prior. 


The Very Rev. J. A. Driscoll, O.P., was reelected Prior of St. Rose 
ELECTION Priory, Dubuque, Iowa, on June 3. 


From June 28 to July 30 more than seventy priests, both diocesan 
INSTITUTE OF and religious, and professed brothers attended the third annual 
SPIRITUAL summer session of the Institute of Spiritual Theology at the Do- 
THEOLOGY  minican House of Studies, River Forest, Ill. The Very Rev. J. R. 
Gillis, O.P., is the director of the Institute. Graduation was held 
on July 28. His Eminence, Samuel Cardinal Stritch, Archbishop of Chicago, offered 
the Mass and conferred the diplomas. The Very Rev. Paul Philippe, O.P., director 
of the Institutum Spiritualitatis at the Angelicum, the Very Rev. Fathers Philip 
Mulhern, O.P., and Ferrer Smith, O.P., of the Pontifical Faculty of Theology, Do- 
minican House of Studies, Washington, and the Rev. Albert Plé, O.P., editor of La 
Vie Spirituelle, were guest professors of the Institute. 


The staff of the Albertus Magnus Lyceum for Natural Science 

ALBERTUS MAGNUS —the Very Rev. W. H. Kane, O.P., and the Rev. Fathers J. D. 
LyceuM FoR Corcoran, O.P., B. M. Ashley, O.P., R. J. Nogar, O.P., J. T. 
NATURAL SCIENCE Bonée, O.P., and Augustine Wallace, O.P.—conducted a six- 
week institute and workshop at St. Xavier College, Chicago, 

Ill., from July 22 to August 4. At the request of St. Xavier College, the Lyceum 
faculty is cooperating with the College faculty to develop an integrated program of 
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liberal education from kindergarten through college. The purpose of the institute 
this summer was to prepare teachers for the teaching of the liberal arts and of 
natural science in such a program. 


CANADIAN The Rev. Rosaire Champoux, O.P., of the Province of St. Dominic 
STUDENT in Canada, has been assigned to St. Rose Priory, Dubuque, Iowa, 
for theological studies. 


On June 4, the Most Rev. Henry P. Rohlman, $.T.D., Arch- 
GROUNDBREAKING bishop of Dubuque, presided at the groundbreaking ceremony 

for the new House of Theology at Dubuque. When completed 
the new building, housing 250, will be the largest Dominican priory in the United 
States. The Very Rev. Edward L. Hughes, O.P., Provincial, greeted the Archbishop 
and assisted him in the ceremony which was attended by many representatives of the 
Archdiocese of Dubuque and by the Dominican sisters of the area. 


HOLY NAME PROVINCE 


On June 11, Fathers Eladio Neira-Zamora, O.P., of the Philippine 
OrDINATIONS Province, Francis F. Cassidy, O.P., and Byron L. Thomas, O.P., 

received the sacred priesthood, conferred by the Most Reverend 
John J. Mitty, D.D., Archbishop of San Francisco. The ordinations were held at 
St. Mary’s Cathedral. 

On June 9, at St, Patrick’s Major Seminary, Menlo Park, the Most Reverend 
Merlin J. Guilfoyle, D.D., Auxiliary Bishop of San Francisco, ordained the fol- 
lowing Brothers to the Subdiaconate: Jerome Phillips, Philip O'Donnell, Chrysos- 
tom Raftery, Hilary Martin, Basil Lamb, Richard Farmer, and Gregory Moore. 


At the House of Studies, July 4, Brother Mark O'Leary received 
KECEPTION the habit of the lay-brothers from the Very Rev. Patrick J. Kelly, 
O.P., Prior. 


The Fathers and Brothers of the Province offer their congratula- 
JuBILEES tions to the Rev. Stanislaus Olsen, O.P., on the occasion of his 

Golden Jubilee as a priest, and to the Very Rev. Benedict M. 
Blank, O.P., the Rev. William D. Dooley, O.P., and the Rev. William R. Feehan, 
O.P., on their Silver Jubilees. 


The Most Reverend John J. Mitty, D.D., Archbishop of San 
SOLEMN REQUIEM Francisco, presided at a Solemn Requiem Mass held at St. 
Dominic's Church, San Francisco, on July 12, for the repose of 
the soul of the late Master-General, the Most Reverend Emmanuel Suarez, O.P. 
The Very Rev. Joseph Fulton, O.P., Provincial, celebrated the Mass and the Very 
Rev. P. K. Meagher, O.P., Regent of the House of Studies, preached the sermon. 
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SISTERS’ CHRONICLE 


Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary, Union City, N. J. 


On March 21st, double ceremony of Reception and Profession took place. Miss 
Rita Lambert of Bridgeport, Conn., was clothed with the holy habit and received 
the name of Sr. Mary Catherine of the Sacred Heart. On the same day Sister Marie 
Therese of the Child Jesus pronounced Temporary Vows for three years. The Rev. 
John B. Affleck, O.P., preached the sermon. 

Another reception to the habit took place on July 4th. Miss Yvonne Marie 
Allen of St. Louis, Missouri, was given the habit by Rev. Leo S. Cannon, O.P., 
who acted as delegate of His Excellency, Archbishop Thomas A. Boland. She was 
given the name of Sister Marie Aquinas of the Holy Eucharist. The preacher for 
the occasion was the Rev. Patrick Molloy. 


Congregation of St. Mary of the Springs, Columbus, Ohio 


A solemn Requiem Mass was offered June 9 in the convent chapel for Sister 
M. Antonia Healy, O.P., who died June 6 at the St. George Hospital, Cincinnati, 
in the forty-ninth year of her religious profession. R.I.P. 

Rev. Mother M. Aloyse will launch a drive early next spring for $700,000 for 
the new Infirmary to be erected at the Motherhouse. 

During July and August, Sisters Rose Marie, Rose Dolores, Margaret Ann, 
and Mary Kenneth conducted Confraternity of Christian Doctrine classes and took 
the census in outlying districts of the diocese. 

Sister M. Lucia, president of Albertus Magnus College, New Haven, Conn., 
has been appointed regional subchairman for the Sister-Formation Conference in 
New England sponsored by the college and university department of the National 
Catholic Education Assn. 

Sister Marian was awarded a graduate scholarship in Music by The Catholic 
University of America. 

Sister Maryanna acted as discussion chairman of Creative Writing at the 
Workshop on Rhetoric and Poetic sponsored by Viterbo College, LaCrosse, Wis- 
consin, August15-21. 

Sisters Thomas Aquin and Margaret Ann will receive the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy from the Institutum Divi Thomae in September. 


Sacred Heart Convent, Houston, Texas 


One of the students of St. Agnes Academy in Houston won a $4,000 scholarship 
offered by the National Bank of Commerce of the City. A Junior St. Agnes Student 
who was representing the school at Girls’ State in Austin, was selected as Governor 
and as a Texas representative to Girl Nation. 

Our Sisters will teach in two new schools which are opening in September: 
Saint Joseph’s School in Port Arthur, Texas; and Saint Gregory’s School in Whit- 
tier, California. 

In addition to Sisters studying in various colleges in Texas and California, 
some of the sisters have attended the Institute of Dominican Spirituality in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, the College Administrators’ Workshops in Washington, D. C., and 
several are enjoying the hospitality of the Nashville Dominicans while attending 
Peabody College. 

The Golden Jubilee of Five Sisters and the Diamond Jubilee of one was cele- 
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brated on the Feast of Our Lady’s Assumption. 

A Group of girls from Lufkin, Texas, have visited the Convent. They were 
recently organized under the name of ‘“‘Dominicanettes” by some of the Sisters 
who were teaching vacation school at various places in East Texas. The purpose of 
their organization is especially to pray for religious vocations, to develop their own 
spirituality, and to do all possible good for God and His Church in their community. 


Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


The Chapel of the Monastery having been named a Marian Chapel by our Most 
_ Bishop, many Parish Groups have made pilgrimages during the months of May 
and June. 

May Crowning services took place on May 30th and were attended by a large 
gathering, including two pilgrimage groups, the Sodality of St. Anthony's Parish 
in Lancaster, and the Mother's club of St. Joseph’s Parish in Lancaster. The devo- 
tions were conducted by Rev. Charles Weaver, Chaplain of the Sisters. Catholic 
High School Seniors from Lancaster High also attended the devotions. 

Forty Hours Devotions opened in our Chapel at high Mass on Sunday, June 
19th and were brought to a close on Tuesday, June 21st. 

Miss Clare Spinella of Fair Lawn, New Jersey, was clothed in the holy Habit 
on Friday, July 16th. A high Mass was sung by Miss Spinella’s brother, the Rev. 
Michael Spinella, C.Ss.R. The clothing ceremony which followed immediately after 
was presided over by the Right Rev. Monsignor Schweich, V.F., assisted by Rev. 
Charles Weaver, Chaplain. Father Spinella preached the sermon. Also present 
were the Rev. Charles Allen, Pastor of St. Ann’s Church, Lancaster, Rev. James 
Clancy, C.Ss.R., and the Reverend Cormac Shanahan, C.P. Miss Spinella received 
the name of Sister Mary Dominic of the Rosary. 


St. Cecilia Congregation, Nashville, Tennessee 


Sisters of the St. Cecilia Congregation studied in the following colleges during 
the summer: St. Mary’s Dominican College, New Orleans; St. Mary of the Springs, 
College, Columbus, Ohio; DePaul University, Chicago; Siena College, Memphis; 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, and in the St. Cecilia Normal 
School. 

Vacation schools were conducted by the Sisters of the St. Cecilia Congregation 
in Copperhill, Harriman, Lebanon, and Lafollete, Tennessee. The objective of these 
summer schools was to prepare children for the reception of their first Holy Com- 
munion, and to teach Catechism to the older children. 

On the feast of St. Dominic, August 4, the Most Rev. William L. Adrian, 
D.D., celebrated Mass in the St. Cecilia convent chapel. 

The annual retreats for the Sisters of the Congregation were conducted by the 
Rev. Joseph A. Manning, O.P., of St. Joseph’s Priory, Somerset, Ohio. 

Sister Mary Clement Temme, O.P., and Sister Hildegarde Maddux, O.P., re- 
ceived the Master of Arts degree from George Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville, at the convocation held on August 17. Sister M. Clement, O.P., is principal 
of St. Mary's School, Phoebus, Virginia, and Sister Hildegarde, O.P., is principal 
of Assumption School, Nashville. 

Miss June Ann Hester and Miss Geraldine Zang received the Dominican habit 
in the St. Cecilia convent chapel on August 15. The Rev. Joseph Manning, O.P., 
presided at the ceremony of investiture. 
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Sister Mary Elaine Kitts, O.P., made profession of temporary vows, and Sister 
Mary Raphael Cyr, O.P., Sister Mary James Alsobrook, O.P., and Sister Mary 
George Barrett, O.P., pronounced their final vows in the convent chapel on August 
16. The Rev. William E. Morgan, chaplain, presided at the profession ceremony. 

On the feast of St. Augustine, August 28, five young ladies entered the St. 
Cecilia novitiate. 

Two new schools will be opened by the Sisters of the St. Cecilia Congregation 
in the fall of 1954: Our Lady of Mt. Carmel School, Warwick, Virginia, and St. 
Paul’s School, Tullahoma, Tennessee. 


Congregation of the Most Holy Cross, Everett, Washington 


A diamond jubilarian and seven silver jubilarians received the congratulations 
of their community, relatives and friends, June 13th, at St. Dominic Convent. 

Sister M. Raphael Gresch, who came to Washington in 1894 from Holy Rosary 
Convent, New York, celebrated her diamond jubilee of profession. Until her re- 
tirement eight years ago Sister Raphael was actively engaged in the various works 
conducted by the community. Those celebrating their silver jubilees were Sister M. 
Edwina Sweeney, Sister M. Leona Stein, Sister Miriam Kahl, Sister M. Kevin Ryan, 
Sister M. Anastasia Briggs and Sister M. Agatha Sweo. With the exception of Sister 
Miriam and Sister Leona who are engaged in hospital work, these sisters are en- 
gaged in the work of teaching in the various schools conducted by the community. 

Sister M. Johanna Zaat, a member of this silver jubilee group, died just a week 
after their twenty-fifth anniversary of profession. R.I.P. 

In an impressive ceremony, fourteen postulants were clothed in the habit of 
Saint Dominic and began their Novitiate on June 13th. Because of the large class, 
the ceremony traditionally held in the Motherhouse chapel, took place in Our Lady 
of Perpetual Help parish. 

Four novices made their first profession and five other religious pronounced 
their final vows, June 14th at the Motherhouse chapel. The four novices who made 
first profession were Sister Mary Bernard Pinsch, Sister Frances Maureen Nelson, 
Sister Alice Marie Schmidt, and Sister M. Josepha Vangel. The five young religious 
who made final profession were Sister M. Jordan Person, Sister M. Jeanette Corwin, 
Sister M. Augustine McLean, Sister M. Caroline Minnick and Sister M. Angelica 
McGuire. 

Sister M. Jude White and Sister M. Damian McNeil renewed first vows. 

Sister Mary Joseph and Sister M. Helen have been named to the Faculty of the 
new co-instructional Blanchet High School to be opened in Seattle, in September, 
1954. Sister Mary Joseph will teach music and Sister Helen will have charge of the 
library. 

Eighteen sisters attended the course in Dominican Spirituality conducted at 
the College of San Rafael, California, in August. 

A large residence very near the Motherhouse in Everett has been purchased and 
will serve to house the growing number of postulants with which God has blessed 
the community. 

Sister Mary Joseph and Sister M. Damian spent a month at St. John’s Abbey, 
Collegeville, Minnesota, studying Gregorian Chant music. 

Rev. Dennis Foudy, S.S., of St. Edward’s Seminary in Kenmore, Washington, 
conducted a class each week in Theology, for the novices and young professed 
sisters. 
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Monastery of Our Lady of the Rosary, Summit, N. J. 


More than five hundred clients of Our Blessed Lady attended the thirty third 
Solemn Coronation Pilgrimage held on Sunday May 2; Rev. David J. Pathe of Villa 
Marie Claire, Hohukus, N. J., was the guest preacher for the occasion, During May 
and June approximately six hundred pilgrims representing twelve different groups 
visited the Shrine. 

Rev. William L. Whalen, O.P., conducted the annual retreat to the Holy Ghost 
from May 30 to June 6. 

Sister Mary Patricia of the Trinity, O.P., died on June 26. R.LP. 

The Sisters have just published a combination Fifteen Saturdays and Five First 
Saturday booklet. The Sisters also plan to re-edit and publish Saints and Saintly 
Dominicans by Father Thomas 4Kempis Reilly, O.P. 


Our Lady of the Elms, Akron, Ohio 


On May 16, Sister Mary Dominic, O.P., died. R.I.P. The funeral was held May 
19th in the convent chapel with the Rev. Paul Elnen, O.P., of St. Dominic's, 
Youngstown, Ohio, officiating. Burial was in the Sisters’ plot in Holy Cross Cem- 
etery. 

Retreat was conducted June 9-15 by the Rev. C. W. Sadlier, O.P. Father Sadlier 
also conducted courses in theology at the Motherhouse during the summer session. 

Final vows were pronounced on June 20 by Sisters M. Dolora, O.P., Jerome, 
O.P., Rosemarie, O.P., Francine, O.P., Christopher, O.P., Ruth, O.P., Leonard, 
O.P., Dismas, O.P., Stephen, O.P., Mary, O.P., and Martin, O.P., in the presence 
of Rev. C. W. Sadlier, O.P. 

Reception and Profession ceremonies were held at St. Bernard Church on Au- 
gust 4. After a low Mass offered by Rev. T. Schaefer of Washington, D. C., at 
10:00 a.m. The Most Rev. Floyd L. Begin, presided at clothing of eight postulants 
who received their names in religion as follows: Lucille Flasco, Sister Mary Natalie 
of Jesus Crucified; Ada Trexler, Sister Mary Amata of Our Lady of Perpetual Help; 
Clara Weakland, Sister Mary Daniel of the Infant Jesus; Margaret Dempsey, Sister 
Mary Brendan of the Sacred Heart of Jesus; Susan Lamert, Sister Mary Joanne of 
the Most Blessed Sacrament; Carol Beesing, Sister Maria of the Most Holy Rosary; 
Ruth Gill, Sister Mary Magdalene of the Most Precious Blood; Mary Ellen Paulus, 
Sister Mary Damian of Christ Crucified. 

The ten novices who made first profession were: Sisters M. Thaddeus, M. 

ie, M. Timothy, M. Bonaventure, M. Josette, M. Carolyn, M. Martina, M. 
Philomena, M. Immaculata, M. de Montfort. 

A number of our Sisters received their degrees from the following colleges: St. 
John’s College, Cleveland, Akron University, Siena Heights College, Adrian, Mich- 
igan and Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. 


Corpus Christi Monastery, Hunts Point, Bronx, New York 


On May 9th, Miss Patricia Connolly of Mt. Vernon, N. Y., was clothed with 
the holy habit of St. Dominic, receiving the name of Sr. Mary of the Sacred Heart. 
The Rev. Charles P. McHale of Tuckahoe, N. Y., delivered the sermon. 

The annual Pre-Pentecost Retreat (June 3-5) was preached by the Rev. J. A. 
Foley, O.P., of Youngstown, Ohio. 
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Congregation of the Dominican Sisters of St. Catherine of Siena, 
Kenosha, Wisconsin 


Rev. Damian Smith, O.P., Editor of The Dominican Bulletin was Chaplain 
at St. Catherine’s Hospital, during the month of July, while Rev. F. Mundschau was 
on his vacation. 

In honor of the Marian Year the Sisters held special devotions at the Grotto 
of Our Lady of Lourdes.on each Saturday in May. A Holy Hour was held at the 
Grotto during the months of July and August on special days. 

On August 15th at the end of a retreat preached by Very Rev. V. R. Hughes, 
O.P., the following Sisters pronounced their final vows: Sister Jean Marie, O.P., 
Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin; Sister Mary Teresita, O.P., San Jose, California; Sister 
Mary Denise, O.P., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Sister Mary Dorothy, O.P., Am- 
arillo, Texas; Sister M. Gabriel, O.P., West Hempstead, L. I., New York. Rt. Rev. 
Monsignor Henry Schmitt conducted the ceremony. 


Congregation of the Queen of the Holy Rosary 
Mission San Jose, California 


Ground breaking ceremonies for the new Sisters’ chapel and infirmary building 
were held on the afternoon of May 3. Rev. John Leal, Pastor of St. Joseph’s Church, 
officiated. He was assisted by the Rev. P. C. Egli, O.P., Motherhouse chaplain, and 
the Rev. D. J. Woolf, O.P. Music for the occasion was provided by the Junior 
Sisters’ Choir under the direction of Sister Mary Bertha, O.P. 

His Excellency, the Rt. Rev. Thomas Wakida, former Bishop of Yokohama, 
was the guest of the Sisters at the Motherhouse the week-end of May 29-31. His 
Excellency celebrated the conventual Mass in the Sisters’ Chapel the morning of 
Monday, May 31. 

Summer Sessions at Queen of the Holy Rosary College were formally opened 
on Monday evening, June 21, with an address by the Rev. John T. Foudy, Assistant 
Superintendent of Catholic Schools in the Archdiocese of San Francisco. 

On Thursday, June 24, the Motherhouse chapel was the scene of the combined 
ceremonies of First and Final Profession. Eight novices—Sisters Marian, Kevin 
Marie, Claudia, Estelle, Benedict Marie, Mary Jude, Augustine, and Francine— 
pronounced their vows for one year, and seven sisters—Sister Mariella, Mary Anne, 
Mary Robert, Mary Peter, Mary Cabrini, Hyacinth, and Alphonsus—pronounced 
final vows. The ceremonies were preceded by a Solemn High Mass, at which the 
Rev. Stanley J. Reilly, Pastor of St. Nicholas Church, Los Altos, presided, as rep- 
resentative of His Excellency, the Archbishop. Solemn Benediction of the Blessed 
Sacrament concluded the liturgical services of the day. 

Graduation exercises and official closing of the Summer Sessions were con- 
ducted in the Motherhouse Chapel on Thursday evening, July 29. The Very Rev. 
Joseph J. Fulton, O.P., Provincial of the Holy Name Province, presided and deliv- 
ered the sermon for the occasion. 

On Friday morning, July 30, the “Month’s Mind” of the death of the late 
Very Rev. Master General, Father Emmanuel Suarez, O.P., was observed. A Solemn 
Mass of Requiem was offered at 8:30 a.m. in the Motherhouse Chapel, by the Very 
Rev. Joseph J. Fulton, O.P., Provincial He was assisted by the Rev. Paul Egli, O.P., 
and the Rev. Vincent Fontana, O.P. 

On Wednesday, August 11, three postulants received the holy habit of St. 
Dominic. They were Miss Joan Bascom of Pasadena, California, Miss Patricia Mad- 
den of Portland, Oregon, and Miss Betty Jo Cotton of San Francisco, California. 
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On Thursday, August 12, Sisters Mary Xavier McCarthy and Marie Kathleen 
Richardson pronounced their First Vows. 

The annual Jubilee celebration for seventeen of our sisters was observed on 
Sunday, August 15. A Solemn Jubilee Mass of Thanksgiving was celebrated at 
9:30 a.m. After Vespers of the day the one diamond, six golden, and ten silver 
jubilarians repeated once again, the formula of their profession. 

The Sisters were: Diamond Jubilarian—Sister M. Bernarda; Golden Jubilarians 
—Sisters Edwarda, Walburga, Notburga, Callista, Blandina and Pulcheria; Silver 
Jubilarians—Sisters Theophane, Maureen, Celeste, Camilla, Corina, Refugio, Ver- 
ona, Emmerama, Erharda, and Willibalda. Ad Multos Annos! 

Sixty-four of the Sisters of our congregation attended the Institute on Do- 
minican Spirituality, conducted at Dominican College, San Rafael from August 9 
to 21. 


Dominican Nuns of the Perpetual Rosary, Buffalo, N. Y. 


The corporate Communion which concluded the year’s activities of the Im- 
maculate Heart Chapter took place in the Monastery chapel on the fourth Sunday 
of June. The Missa Cantata was celebrated by Rev. Thomas Shepherd, prior of 
the Holy Spirit Chapter for priests. 

On July 10th, one Choir Nun, Sr. Mary Agnes of the Infant Jesus, and one 
Lay-Sister, Sr. Mary Joseph of the Infant Jesus, made profession of temporary vows. 

The annual festival of our Holy Father, St. Dominic was celebrated once again 
in the chapel of the Monastery by the Franciscan Fathers of the city. The Solemn 
Mass was preceded by an outdoor procession of the officiants and a large number 
of the clergy. The sermon was preached by the Very Rev. Ermin Klaus, O.F.M., 
Guardian of the Monastery at Timon High School. Tertiaries of both Orders and 
friends of the Community filled the chapel to capacity. 

At the request of His Excellency, the Most Rev. Joseph Burke, Bishop of Buf- 
falo, a Missa Cantata was broadcast from the Monastery each Sunday of August. 
The chaplain, Very Rev. Albert Drexelius officiated, the Nuns singing the Gregorian 
chant of the Order. 

A delegation of men Tertiaries, led by their director, appeared on television on 
the Diocesan Rosary Hour, ‘Men of Prayer.’ 


Congregation of St. Catherine of Siena, Racine, Wisconsin 


The community lost two Sisters in death recently. Sister Mary Mark Simon 
died on February 22 and Sister M. Gundisalva Lentz on March 27. R.LP. 

Rev. Raymond Scullion, O.P., preached the early summer retreat at the Mother- 
house. A three-day retreat for postulants and aspirants was conducted by Rev. Edw. 
Conley, O.P., at the close of the first semester in January. 

Sisters Madeline, Sebastian, Eunice, and Mary Magdalen attended the Institute 
of Dominican Spirituality at St. Mary of the Springs, Columbus, Ohio, in June. 

Rev. W. B. Mahoney, O.P., was a guest teacher at Dominican College during 
the summer session. 

Rev. Mother Mary Cleopha and several Sisters attended the Solemn Memorial 
Mass for the Most Rev. Emmanuel Suarez, O.P., at St. Pius Church, Chicago, on 
July 10. 

Sisters M. Caroline and M. Louise observed the sixtieth anniversary of religious 
profession on August 5. Sisters M. Alice, Dorothy, Patricia, Clotilda, and John 
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Chrysostom observed their golden and thirteen Sisters their silver jubilee of reli- 
gious profession on the same day. 

Thirteen Sisters made their first profession of vows and thirteen Sisters their 
final profession on August 15. On August 17, sixteen young women received the 
habit of the Order. 


Congregation of the Most Holy Name of Jesus 
The Dominican Sisters of San Rafael, California 


At St. Catherine’s Convent, Benicia, California which was founded in 1854, 
the second Motherhouse of the Congregation in California, a Centennial celebration 
was held on April 24. There was a Solemn High Mass of thanksgiving with the 
Provincial, Very Rev. Joseph J. Fulton, O.P., as celebrant. Rev. John J. Walsh, 
O.P., preached the sermon for the occasion. 

Summer sessions have been held in three of the schools: one at St. Catherine’s 
for boys and girls of elementary school age, one at Santa Catalina School, Monterey, 
for girls in grammar and high school, and at the Dominican College of San Rafael 
both an undergraduate and a graduate program. The Pacific Coast Branch of the 
Catholic University of America also had a graduate program at the Dominican 
College. To the regular college work there was added this summer the Leadership 
Courses of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. The graduation exercises of the 
Summer Session in San Rafael were held on Friday, August 6. The Most Rev. 
Robert J. Dwyer, Bishop of Reno, presided. Both Bachelor's and Master's degrees 
were conferred as well as Certificates for completion of the Confraternity course. 

For the repose of the soul of Most Rev. Emmanuel Suarez, O.P., a Mass of 
Requiem was sung in the Chapel of the Motherhouse on July 3, and on the same 
day in the Novitiate Chapel of Santa Sabina Convent. On July 12 there was a 
Solemn Mass of Requiem in St. Dominic’s Church, San Francisco with the Most 
Rev. John J. Mitty, Archbishop of San Francisco presiding. A large number of 
Sisters from San Rafael were present at the Mass. 

A student of St. Rose Academy, San Francisco, won honors at the San Francisco 
Bay Area Science Fair. She received first prize in the Girls’ Physical Sciences, and 
the State Grand Prize in all divisions. She and her instructor, Sister Maria, O.P., 
were sent to the National Science meeting at Purdue University. 

At the end of July a regional meeting of the Sister-Formation conference was 
held in Immaculate Heart College in Los Angeles. Mother M. Justin, O.P., Mother 
General, and Sister M. Thomas, O.P., were present. 


Saint Catherine of Siena Congregation, Saint Catherine, Kentucky 


During May the art department of the College and Academy, under the direc- 
tion of Sister Alberta, put on exhibition the madonna masterpieces of the medieval 
artists, a Marian Year study of the various inspirations found in the Virgin-Mother 
of Jesus. 

Sister Venard has completed a very helpful pamphlet entitled “Calling All 
V. I. P's.” The purpose of the book is to intensify children’s realization of the fact 
that they are children of God. (Very Important Persons.) 

On June fourth His Excellency, the Most Rev. J. A. Floersch, D.D., kindly 
granted the Motherhouse the privilege of having Exposition of the Most Blessed 
Sacrament on the First Friday of each month. 

The Dominican Fathers and Brothers of St. Rose Priory participated in the 
Corpus Christi procession of June seventeenth. 
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The Rev. Justin McManus, O.P., opened the retreat for the members of the 
General Chapter on the eve of Corpus Christi and closed the exercises on the Feast 
of the Sacred Heart. 

Preceding the election of the Major Superiors of the Congregation, the com- 
munity assembled for a Holy Hour. At the close of this adoration His Excellency, 
the Most. Rev. J. A. Floersch entered the chapel where he addressed the Sisters, 
then presided at the ceremony of selecting the following Superiors: Mother Mary 
Julia Polin, Mother General, Sister Margaret Elizabeth Walsh, Vicaress, Sister Mary 
Mary Ellen McTeague, Secretary General, Sister M. Leonarda Yilk, Sister Mary 
Charles Moranville, Sister Joachim McDonald, Bursar General. 

On the Feast of St. Dominic the community observed the silver jubilee of re- 
ligious profession of: Sisters Alice Marie, Agnes Regina, Brigeda, and Anna; on 
August twenty-sixth the golden jubilee of Sister Irene. 

Sister Stella Maris, Librarian of Saint Catherine Junior College and Academy, 
was a member of the faculty of Rosary College, Chicago, for the summer session. 

On August fourteenth, twenty-six aspirants were clothed in the holy habit of 
St. Dominic. The Rev. Thomas V. Liske, pastor of St. John Berchmans Parish, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, preached. 

On the Feast of the Assumption, the first profession of ten novices, renewals 
and finals of professed Sisters were made to the Rev. M. S. Willoughby, O.P., 
chaplain, representing the Archbishop. 

During the summer 68 Sisters conducted eight centers of Christian Doctrine 
in Porto Rico and thirty such centers in the southern and western states. 

New elementary schools opened this September are: Sacred Heart, Jefferson- 
ville; Saint Luke, Ogalala, Nebraska; Our Lady of the Wayside, Arlington Heights, 
Illinois. 

Plans are completed and contracts awarded for a new cafeteria on the campus 
of Siena, Memphis, Tennessee. 


Convent of Our Lady of the Sacred Heart, Springfield, Illinois 

On July 11, His Eminence, Samuel Cardinal Stritch, D.D., dedicated the Alfred 
Fortin Villa, a home for children at Bourbonnais, Illionis in the diocese of Joliet. 
Present for the occasion was His Excellency, the Most Rev. John M. McNamara, 
D.D., Bishop of Joliet. 

Father Paul Phillipe, O.P., of the Angelicum, Rome, Italy, was a guest at the 
motherhouse on July 17 and 18. Besides discussing informally Dominican spiritual 
life with the sisters, Father gave two conferences—one on our Blessed Lady and 
another on Mental Prayer. 

Father Michael Faraon, O.P., Dominican House of Studies, River Forest, Illi- 
nois, and Father Eugene Kavanaugh, O.P., St. Anthony's Priory, New Orleans, 
conducted retreats at the motherhouse during the summer. 

Sisters M. Ernestine, M. Domitilla, and M. Henry attended the Institute of 
Dominican Spirituality conducted at St. Mary of the Springs, Columbus, Ohio. 
Sisters M. Edna and Maureen attended the Vocation Institute at the University of 
Notre Dame, July 16-19. Sisters M. Kathleen and M. Alberta attended the Vocation 
Institute at Quincy College, July 31-August 2. Sisters Vincent Marie and Rita Rose 
attended the Business Institute in Cincinnati from July 31-August 2. 

Father James McDonald, O.P., Sub-prior, St. Rose Priory, Dubuque, Iowa, 
taught courses in Theology and Logic at the motherhouse during the summer ses- 
sion. Postulants, novices, and junior professed attended. 

Sisters of the community taught in more than forty religious vacation schools. 
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On May 29, Sister Mary Rosaria, O.P., sister of Sister M. Jarlath, O.P., died 
at St. Joseph’s Hospital, Wellington, Texas. R.I.P. 


Mt. St. Mary-on-the-Hudson, Newburgh, New York 

The Rev. O. D. Parent, O.P., chaplain at Mt. St. Mary-on-the Hudson, cele- 
brated the Golden Jubilee of his ordination with a Solemn High Mass in the Com- 
munity chapel at Mt. St. Mary. Assisting him were the Very Rev. Robert L. Ru- 
maggi, O.P., as deacon and the Very Rev. Emmet T. Shea, O.P., as subdeacon. Rev. 
Wm. R. Dillon, O.P., of Jersey City, preached the sermon. 

The retreat at the Motherhouse preparatory to the Investiture on June 14 
and the Profession of Novices was given by the Very Rev. Matthew Hanley, O.P. 

Rev. Terence Sullivan, O.P., of Providence College, is on the faculty of the 
Sisters Summer School Session at Mt. St. Mary. 

Players Incorporated will present Moliere’s Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme in the 
Mt. St. Mary Auditorium on October 27. This will be the sixth year in which the 
Players have appeared at the Mount and the second year in which one of Moliere’s 
dramas has been the choice. 

A Sisters’ Infirmary, a 90-foot extension with wing of the present Administra- 
tion Building, is making marked strides toward completion in mid-winter. 

Three golden jubilarians—Sisters Regina, Fosario and Villana—celebrated the 
fiftieth year of their Profession in the Community. 

In your charity pray for the souls of Sister Agnes Mary, who died on April 
29 in the thirtieth year of her religious profession and of Sister Regina Concepta, 
who died on July 5 in the forty-first year of her profession. 


Monastery of Our Lady of Grace, North Guilford, Conn. 


The annual May Pilgrimage for Peace was held on Sunday, May 16, with ap- 
proximately three thousand attending. Rev. John B. Mulgrew, O.P., S.T.Lr., Chap- 
lain, was Master of Ceremonies. The sermon was preached by the Rev. Charles 
Quirk, O.P., Professor of Economics at Providence College. Rev. Laurence Doucette, 
Pastor of St. Louis Church in New Haven, was celebrant of the Solemn Benediction. 

Private pilgrimages have included St. Mary’s Auxiliary of Meriden, whose 
pastor preached the sermon and whose curate led the rosary. The Summer Religious 
School of St. Patrick's Farmington, under the direction of the Sisters of Mercy, held 
their closing session at the Monastery with 106 children attending. A group of 
Children of Mary from Norwich, under the leadership of their Director, spent a 
day of recollection at the monastery. 

The second High Mass and Communion Breakfact of “The Lady of Grace 
Crusaders” was held on Sunday, June 27, with 72 members attending. 

Rev. William Dillon, O.P., of Providence College, replaced Rev. John B. Mul- 
gtew, O.P., Chaplain, during the month of July. 

Recent guests have included the Most Rev. Stephen J. Donahue, Auxiliary 
Bishop of New York, whose informal talk was much appreciated, and Sister M. 
Madeleva, C.S.S.P., President of St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Indiana, who 
entertained the nuns with her talks on Chaucer and on the Maritain Theory of 
Poetry illustrated with her own poetry. 


Congregation of St. Mary, New Orleans, Louisiana 


The Rev. John M. Gaines, O.P., conducted the spring retreat in Rosaryville, 
the House of the Novitiate, June 6-15. At the close of the retreat the following 
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postulants received the habit of St. Dominic: Rae Martin, Sister Mary Margretta; 
Jean Zeringue, Sister Mary Rose Agnes; Patricia Ford, Sister Mary Corinne; Jane 
Conzelmann, Sister Mary Perpetua; Kathleen Cummings, Sister Mary John Dom- 
inic; Margaret Ann O’Quinn, Sister Mary Frances Therese; Ellen Green, Sister 
Mary Michaeline; Catherine Notariano, Sister Mary Stephane. Temporary Vows 
were taken by Sister Mary Christopher Vauthier, Sister Mary Andre Quigley, Sister 
Mary Camillus Cox, Sister Mary Anthony D’Geralamo, Sister Mary Matthias 
Neitzschman, Sister Mary Cabrini Rando, and Sister Mary Maureen Vedros. Per- 
petual Vows were pronounced by Sister Mary David Stier. 

The Rev. Richard Butler, O.P., conducted the annual retreat at St. Mary's Con- 
vent, July 26-Aug. 4th. 

The Institute of Dominican Spirituality was attended by Sisters Mary Francesca, 
Rita and Paul, O.P., at Columbus, Ohio, and by Sisters Mary Aimee and Edward, 
O.P., at San Rafael, California. 

The third annual graduation exercises of the Theological Institute of St. Mary's 
Dominican College were held on July 23. Rev. Anselm E. Vitie, O.P., Chaplain of 
the College and director of the Institute celebrated the Mass and Rev. Leo M. Shea, 
O.P., of the College faculty addressed the graduates among whom were Sisters 
Mary Agnes, O.P., Helen, O.P., and Jude, O.P., of St. Mary’s Congregation. On the 
same day the College conferred the Bachelor of Arts degree upon our Sisters Mary 
Fidelis, Giles and Florita, O.P., and the Bachelor of Science upon Sister Mary Luke, 
O.P 

“On St. Dominic’s Day the Community celebrated the Twenty-fifth Anniversary 
of Religious Profession of Sisters Mary Alphonsus Guidry, O.P., Fidelis Lohmann, 
O.P., Adelaide Killilea, O.P., James Hunt Fabacher, O.P., and Gregory Hesse, O.P. 

On August 16, Sister Mary Assumpta Warden, O.P., pronounced Temporary 
Vows in the Novitiate Chapel in Rosaryville. 

The Sisters at St. Mary’s had the pleasure of a recent visit of the Provincial 
of St. Albert the Great Province, the Very Rev. Father Edward L. Hughes, O.P. 

Sister Mary Augustine Blake, O.P., died on June 9 in the forty-fifth year of 
her religious profession. R.I.P. 


Holy Cross Congregation, Amityville, N. Y. 


On July 4 at the Queen of the Rosary Chapel, Rev. Eugene J. Crawford, 
Spiritual Director of this Congregation was invested in the robes of Papal Cham- 
berlain by Right Rev. Msgr. William J. McKenna, P.A., Visitor General of Reli- 
gious Communities in the Diocese of Brooklyn. 

Groups of Sisters attended the Summer School Sessions at St. John’s Univer- 
sity, Brooklyn; Fordham University, New York City; Pius X Institute of Music; 
Manhattanville College; Providence College, Rhode Island; Catholic University of 
America, Washington, D. C., St. Louis University, St. Louis, Missouri; Catholic 
University of Puerto Rico, Ponce; and Sacred Heart College, Santurce, Puerto Rico. 
A large group of Sisters also attended courses in the Community Summer College 
at Saint Joseph’s, New York. 

In the interests of Catholic youth during the summer, Sisters supervised work 
in eleven Catholic Camps: Camp St. Josephs for Boys and Girls, Saint Josephs, 
Sullivan Co., New York; St. Agnes Villa, Wurtsboro; Camp Hayes, Goddefroy, 
N. Y.; Camp Dineen, New Paltz, New York; Camp Wahkonda, Mt. Marion, Sau- 
gerties, N. Y.; Camp Villa St. Joseph, Hackettstown, New Jersey; the Brooklyn 
Diocesan Camps Molloy and Immaculata, Mattituck, N. Y.; and three Day Camps 
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of the Catholic Youth Organization in Whitestone, Cresthaven and Wyandanch, 
New York. 

On July 11, the Rt. Rev. Dr. T. Tharayil, Bishop of Kottayam, a Dominican 
tertiary, visited the Mother House at Amityville, in company with Rev. Sister Lewis, 
M.D., of the new Dominican Congregation in Rome. They also visited St. Cath- 
erine’s Hospital, Brooklyn, and Mary Immaculate Hospital, Jamaica. 

On July 22, at the Grotto of Our Lady of Lourdes at Saint Josephs, Sullivan 
County, a plaque was dedicated in memory of Rev. Mother M. Dafrose, O.P. Rev. 
Mother Anselma and her Council, summer school students and campers attended the 
ceremony presided over by His Excellency, Most Rev. Stephen J. Donahue, D.D., 
Auxiliary Bishop of New York. Very Rev. Msgr. Eugene J. Crawford unveiled the 
plaque and Rt. Rev. Msgr. Cornelius J. Drew preached the sermon. 

Many Sisters of this congregation, including Rev. Mother Adelaide and Rev. 
Mother Claudia, attended the first of the ceremonies marking the fiftieth anniversary 
on July 26 of the coming of the Dominican Fathers to Puerto Ricco from Holland. 

On August 4, Very Rev. Msgr. Eugene J. Crawford presided at the Ceremony 
of Reception at which fifty-one postulants received the Dominican Habit. Thirty 
Junior Professed pronounced their Final Vows on August 6 and sixty novices made 
their First Vows on August 7. At both Profession ceremonies, Msgr. Crawford 
presided. 


Sister M. Joseph Anthony, O.P., died recently at the Motherhouse. R.I.P. 


Dominican Retreat House, Convent of Our Lady of Prouille, 
Elkins Park, Pennsylvania 


At the General Chapter held at the Motherhouse from July 6th to the 9th 
Very Rev. Mother M. Emmanuel was elected Mother General. 

The Novices and Postulants attended a six week course in the Theological 
Virtues and Psychology. Rev. Robert Prout, O.P., of Providence College conducted 
the classes. 

After the Community Mass on August 4th Sister M. Edward pronounced her 
perpetual vows and Sister M. Christopher pronounced temporary vows. Later in 
the morning following a Solemn High Mass Sister M. Joanna and Sister M. Mark 
received the Holy Habit. 


Dominican Sisters of the Sick Poor, New York, N. Y. 


Mother Rose Xavier was elected Mother General of the Congregation at the 
General Chapter held in July at the Motherhouse in New York City. Other com- 
munity officials elected were, Mother Mary Reginald, vicaress, with the following 
councilors: Sister Mary Ann, Sister Maire and Sister Mary Consilii. Sister Mary 
Geraldine is general secretary and Sister Mary Regina, bursar general. The General 
Chapter conferred on Mother Mary Reginald, the retiring Mother General, the 
honorary title of Mother for life. Mother Reginald has been appointed prioress of 
the Motherhouse in New York. Sister Mary Gemma is the new local superior in 
Ossining, New York where Mother Rose Xavier was local superior until her 
election. 

Sister Clara Marie and Sister Marie attended the Dominican Institute of Spirit- 
uality held at St. Mary of the Springs, Columbus, Ohio. 

The Rev. Lawrence Monahan, newly ordained and a distant cousin of our 
foundress, Mother Mary Walsh, said one of his first low Masses for the Sisters of 
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the novitiate house on May 26th. Several other young priests said their first low 
Masses at Ossining convent. 

The feast of Corpus Christi was observed with Triple Benediction out of doors. 
Msgr. Daniel J. Donovan from the New York Chancery officiated and Father Ber- 
nard King, O.P., preached the sermon. 

The Reverend Robert Green of the Maryknoll Fathers and author of Calvary 
in China spoke to the Sisters on the need for prayer for our fellow Catholics suffer- 
ing for the Faith. 

Forty Sisters attended the Requiem Mass for the Master General held at St. 
Vincent Ferrer’s church. A high Mass for the deceased was sung at the Novitiate 
chapel in Ossining, while Masses and the Office of the Dead were offered in all 
our houses. 

Sister Mary Antoninus McManus died July 27 in the 39th year of her religious 
profession. R.L.P. 


Foreign Mission Sisters of St. Dominic, Maryknoll, N. Y. 


Four new houses have been opened by the Maryknoll Sisters in recent months. 
Two in the Philippines, one in Japan and one in the United States. 

Three Sisters have begun work in Dulawan, Cotobato, Philippines, conducting 
a school. Two others in Caloocan, Rizal, will be in charge of a hostel for students 
of an agricultural college. 

The new house in Japan is in Uji Yamada, stronghold of the Shintoist religion. 
Here in the States, a group of Sisters will staff a non-segregated general hospital, 
formerly St. Vincent's maternity hospital and orphanage in Kansas City, Mo. It is 
now being remodeled. 

Sister Mary Lucrezia (Maniscalso) died on April 2 and Sister Mary Zita (Mc- 
Dermott) died on April 27th. R.I.P. 

On May 8th, nine Sisters made final vows in different missions. 

The Fiftieth Departure Ceremony of the Maryknoll Sisters took place on July 
11th. Bishop Raymond A. Lane, M.M., presided at the ceremony and Msgr. Vincent 
W. Jeffers, New York Director of the Society for the Propagation of the Faith, was 
the guest speaker. This year’s assignment list includes fifty-five Sisters departing 
for missions overseas or on the Pacific Coast. 


Congregation of the Most Holy Rosary, Sinsinawa, Wisconsin 


On June 24, Father James B. Connolly, O.P., Chaplain, sang a high Mass in 
thanksgiving for his having completed forty-five years in the holy priesthood. Din- 
ner guests included local confréres and two silver jubilarians of the summer, Very 
Rev. J. A. Driscoll, O.P., of St. Rose Priory, Dubuque, and Rev. W. D. Dooley, 
O.P., Chaplain of the Newman Club, University of Washington, Seattle. 

Sister Reparata Murray died on June 16, Sister Helene Clancy on July 16, and 
Sister Rebecca Kearns on August 5. R.I.P. 

Classes in ethics and theology were conducted during the summer session by 
Rev. Mark C. Verschure, O.P., and Rev. Edward M. Robinson, O.P., respectively. 
Courses in Latin, French, history, educational psychology and literature were given 
by members of the community. On July 25, a distinguished guest, Very Rev. Paul 
Philippe, O.P., addressed the students. 

On July 1, high Mass of Requiem was offered by Father Connolly for the 
Most Rev. Emmanuel Suarez, O.P., Master General. 

High Mass on the feast of St. Dominic was celebrated by Father Verschure. 
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Most Rev. William P. O'Connor, Bishop of Madison, presided, preached, and, as- 
sisted by Father Connolly, later invested forty-four postulants with the Dominican 
habit. Fifty-one priests and many secular guests witnessed the ceremonies. 

After a high Mass sung on August 5 by Rev. James Bartek of Omaha, Father 
Connolly officiated at rites admitting forty-two novices to first profession and 
forty-two professed novices to final vows. 

Summer activities of the Congregation included the staffing of sixty-five rural 
catechetical centers, three park recreational centers in Chicago, and one parish 
recreational center in New York; also the providing of instructors in Educational 
courses for eight non-Dominican Sisters’ study centers. 

Two new elementary schools were opened this fall, St. Mary’s Menominee, 
Illinois, and Mother of Consolation, Oregon, Wisconsin; also, one high school, St. 
Mary’s, Greenwich, Connecticut. 

In the recent death of Most Rev. Paul A. Skehan, O.P., Procurator General, 
our Congregation loses a valued friend who always extended the services of his 
office in a spirit of true fraternal generosity. 
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